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South American Explorers 

SAE is a 501(c)(3) non-profit organization. 
With clubhouses in Cusco and Lima, Peru 
and Quito, Ecuador, and U.S. headquarters 
in Ithaca, New York, SAE collects and makes 
available to its members up-to-date, reliable 
information about Central and South America. 

Membership is US $50 ($80 couple) per 
year and includes subscription to the quarterly 
magazine. Residents outside the U.S. add US 
$10 (US $7 for Canada) for postage. Those 
wishing to sign up in the United Kingdom can 
join through Bradt Publications (Please allow 
4-6 weeks to receive membership cards), 19 
High Street, Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks SL9 
9QE, U.K. 

Info@bradt-travelguides.com 


Aims and Purposes: 


SAE is dedicated to: 

*Furthering the exchange of information 
among travelers and researchers. 

*Promoting responsible travel through publi- 
cation of pamphlets, information packets, the 
Internet, and its magazine, the South American 
Explorer. 

*Publicizing projects aimed at improving social 
and environmental conditions in Latin America 
and collecting funds for their activities. 
*Awakening greater interest and appreciation 
for the welfare of endangered peoples, wildlife 
protection, and wilderness conservation. 
*Collecting information on volunteer and 
research opportunities. 

*Fostering ties between non-profit organiza- 
tions, NGO’, conservation groups, and other 
socially and environmentally active organiza- 
tions. 


South American Explorer: 


A 64-page quarterly magazine with articles on 
adventure travel, scientific discovery, history, 
archaeology, mountaineering, native peoples, 
languages, anthropology, geology, and more. 


Membership Services include: 


*Knowledgeable Staff: Our friendly staff and 
volunteers provide advice and practical infor- 
mation to members. 

*Networking: We assist members seeking trav- 
el companions for trips/expeditions, or seeking 
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to contact experts in a particular field. 
¢Volunteer Opportunities: We maintain a 
database of current volunteer opportunities in 
South America. 
*Trip Reports: Trip Reports provide specialized 
information on just about everything—climb- 
ing Aconcagua, volunteering, learning Spanish, 
lining up a local tour operator, white-water 
rafting, hiking the Darien Gap, visiting the 
Galapagos, etc. 
*Maps: The Club maintains a collection of 
topographical, geological, and road maps for 
member use and purchase. 
*Lending Library: There is an extensive 
library of both English and Spanish books at 
Clubhouses in Quito, Lima, and Cusco. 
¢Merchandise for Sale: Books, maps, tapes, 
‘T-shirts and other items are on sale at 
Clubhouses, and through the Club’s catalog 
and website. 
Trip Planning: Members can call upon the 
SAE for help and trip-planning information. 
* Discounts: Members receive discounts from 
many local tour operators, hotels, and language 
schools. 
* Additional Member Services at Quito, Lima, 
and Cusco Clubhouses: 

Equipment Storage, Mail, Phone and 

Fax Services, Book Exchange Library, 

Message Board. 


To join the SAE: 


Contact us at our U.S, headquarters, use the 
order form on page 62, or sign up at one of the 
Clubhouses. 


U.S. HEADQUARTERS 

126 Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, NY, 14850, USA 
Phone: (607) 277-0488 

Fax: (607) 277-6122 

E-mail: explorer@saexplorers.org 
Website: http://www. saexplorers.org 
QUITO CLUBHOUSE 

Jorge Washington 311, Quito, Ecuador 
Phone/fax: ($932) 2225-228 

E-mail:; quitoclub@saexplorers.org 
LIMA CLUBHOUSE 

Calle Piura 135, Miraflores, Lima, Peru 
Phone/fax: (511) 445-3306 

E-mail: limaclub@saexplorers.org 
CUSCO CLUBHOUSE 

Choquechaca 188, No. 4, Cusco, Peru 
Phone/fax: (51 84) 245-484 

E-mail: cuscoclub@saexplorers.org 


Membership Categories 


Regular ($50 individual, $80 couple): Benefits 
include a subscription to the South American 
Explorer, discounts on items in our catalog, a 
laminated rabid bat spittle-proof membership 
card, use of our information and trip-planning 
services, storage for equipment and supplies at 
the Lima, Cusco, and Quito Clubhouses, etc. 

Contributing ($80 individual, $125 
couple): These members contribute immeasur- 
ably to the general cheer of their Club. These 
valued members receive a free T-shirt in addi- 
tion to the regular perks. 

Supporting ($150): As the name implies, 
these members are virtual pillars, generously 
supporting their Club in its heroic efforts. 
Supporting Members receive a book of their 
choice from our catalog. Finally, a Supporting 
Member may also bestow two free gift sub- 
scriptions to the South American Explorer at 
any time during the period of his/her member- 
ship. 

Life ($750): Our worthy Life Members 
receive all the benefits of club member- 
ship during their mortal tour of this planet. 
Esteemed Life Members are encouraged to 
choose any one of the books from our catalog. 
Life Members may also confer ten free gift 
subscriptions on their pals and cronies at any 
time. 

Afterlife ($7500); As an Afterlife Member you 
will, of course, receive all the benefits bestowed 
upon Regular, Contributing, Supporting, and 
Life Members. In addition, when you pass 
into the realm beyond, you will face eternity 
with serenity, assured of your Club’s perpetual 
gratitude. You will know the true meaning of 
immortality as you return each year to preside 
at the annual Club baccanal held in your honor. 
Imagine the envy of your fellow spirits when 
they witness this outpouring of affection and 
devotion to your revered memory, a blessed 
dividend of immortality that might have been 
theirs had they but followed your sublime 
example during their brief and pointless jigs 
upon the stage of life. 
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6 ng On in Sao Paulo: 


Dear Folk, 


Please let your members know 
about the: Ecuadorian Andes 
Horseback Expedition 


What: Medical Expeditions 
International is recruiting physicians, 
dentists, nurses, pharmacists, veterinar- 
ians and other medical professionals who 
are interested in volunteering with us 
to go on our expedition to the Andean 
region of Ecuador in October, 2004. 


When: Saturday October 23- 


Saturday, October 30, 2004. 


Where: Candelaria is a small town 
located in the province of Chimborazo, 
in the center of the Ecuadorian Andes, at 
an altitude of 10,800 feet. 


Why: We are expanding our services 
in Ecuador and will be taking a medical 
team into the town of Candelaria. Due 
to lack of funding, there have been no 
medical services in the parrish since 
January, and the medical clinic has been 
closed. The villagers are in need of basic 


health care and dentistry. 


Costs to cover expenses: $1595. This 
includes lodging, transportation, horses, 
local guides and leisure activities, all 
meals as well as any additional tour costs. 
Please note: this price does not include 
airfare from the US. We will be happy 
to assist you in booking your ticket, at 
your request. 

Expedition-In-Brief: 

We will fly into Quito, and drive 
overland to the base of the mountain. 
We'll then go on horseback for the 
spectacular 12 km. ride to Candelaria. 
We will have the horses during the 
medical phase of our mission and will use 
them for transport. 


Please note that spaces are limited, 
and you must be in good physical 
condition for this expedition. MEI will 
send a detailed itinerary to those who are 
interested in participating. 

Please fill out online application or 
contact us at info@medexinternational. 
org or call us at 404-815-7044 for more 
information. 


info@medexinternational.org 
www.medexinternational.org 


Greetings: 

The Western Folklife Center in 
Elko, NV (we produce the National 
Cowboy Poetry Gathering) is initiating 
a cultural exchange between American 
and South American cowboys. This is 
something we have done with other 
horse cultures in the past...last year we 
hosted a group of Mongolian horsemen/ 
musicians at the 20th National Cowboy 
Poetry Gathering. (You can check out 
our website at www.westernfolklife.org). 
At the next Gathering (January 05) we 
are hosting a great group of /lanero 
musicians from Colombia, and the 
next year we want to bring some folks 
from Argentina/Uruguay, Rio Grande 
do Sul, and some Auasos from Chile. 
I personally haven’t traveled in gaucho 
country since the mid-80s, when I did 
some fieldwork in Paraguay, Argentina, 
Uruguay, and Rio Grande do Sul in 
Brazil. So... my contacts are old and 
cold. We are particularly interested in 
excellent traditional musicians who are or 
have been working gauchos or who have 
strong ties to the culture and the land. 
We are anticipating a trip with some of 
our folklorists and documentarians in 
November or December. Do you have 
any suggestions about good contacts for 
such a project? Estancias we might want 
to visit? Looking forward to hearing 
from you. 


Charlie Seemann 

Executive Director 

Western Folklife Center 
cseemann@westernfolklife.org 
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Illustrious Order 
of the Cuy* 


You’ve heard about Franciscans, Masons, 
Jesuits, Freemasons, Elks, etc. But have you 
heard of the Order of the Cuy? No? Well, that’s 
too bad because were it not for the Order of the 
Cuy, it’s even money there would be no South 
American Explorers around for you to join. 

The Order of the Cuy is the most secret 
of secret orders. Its one mission is to protect, 
preserve and further the aims and goals South 
American Explorers. Only those initiated into 
the order have the right to say: 

“Tam a Cuy!” 

And, of course only these exalted initiates 

possess the coveted Cuy Card which looks like 


without saying that those 
who belong to the Order of the Cuy are 
the crema de la crema. That should be enough 
for anybody, but there’s more. Only those elite 
few in the cuyhood receive the For Cuy Eyes 
Only scroll that sets forth the secrets, mysteries 
and ancient rituals of the order. 


The Order of the Cuy is so secret that even 
some long-term SAE members have never 
heard of it. Recently, however, and for reasons 
unknown, there has been a surge of interest 
in the order. Responding to this, several high- 
ranking Cuy members met at a clandestine 
convocation and during the traditional all night 
session, agreed to answer a few questions. 


1. Is the Order of the Cuy still active? Very much so. 

2. Why haven’t we heard more about the order? 
Its @ secret order: 

3.Does the order have lodges, friaries, abbeys, etc? 
Burrows. 

4. I've eaten Cuy. Would this bar me from the 


Order? Please. 

5. Why does one corner of the Cuy Card look 
mutilated? It’ been nibbled. 

6. I'm thinking of becoming a Life or even 
Afterlife member. Will this make me a Cuy? No. 

7. She’s never spoken about it, but I think my 
mother is a Cuy. Will this help if I seek to be initi- 
ated into the Cuy Order? There are no legacy privileges 
for the Order. 

8. Is there a special Cuy handshake? There is a spe- 
cial gripping of the “paws,” known only to the inducted. 

9. How did the Cuy order come about? The bis- 

of the order dates back to the beginnings of Andean 
prehistory. Indeed the Order predates South American 
Explorers, ares centuries. Initiates learn more about 
this anomaly during rituals and symbolic recreations. 

10. Is there really a sacred Cuy relic in the Cusco 
clubhouse? Yes. The venerated 2 igh bone rests on a 
small velvet cushion inside the Cuy 

11. Why does a Cuy hold a plates “To wage battle 
against Evil and Ne’er-Do-Wells, 

12. Do I know any Cuy? Cuy value anonymity above 
all else, but, if you've ever swooned at the sight of a great 
piece of art, loved a work of literature, or marveled at a 
scientific achievement, well... 

13. Do I have to be famous to become a Cuy? 
No. 

14. I am a Cuy, but I have been remiss in my 
financial support of the order. What should I do? 
Let ide you. 
15. Is the exalted status of Cuydom open to 
all? Only the despised eaters of Cuy are not admit- 


undergo the elaborate ritual of purification. 
16. What have the Cuy done that make 


of the Cusco Club and done 
17. How do T become a Cay? Only SAE 
1 in good standing are eligible to seek 
admissio to the order. Send proof of SAE member- 
ship along with a letter requesting Cuy initiation to the 
Committee of Matters Rodentia. A fifty dollar processing 
fee (made out to SAE) must accompany each request for 
admission. Larger donations are acceptable. 

18. When can I expect to hear if ’m accepted? The 
elaborate Cuy evaluation process can range from a mere 
week or two to several years. 

19. Do Cuy pay dues in addition to SAE member- 
ship? Let’ say that Cuy are noted for their legendary 


generosity. 

If seeking admission to the Order, 
remember...only the most worthy are chosen 
to serve, only the most stalwart entrusted with 
the loft responsibilities of defending the SAE, 
only the noble allowed to carry the special Cuy 
Membership card. 

Does this describe you? 

Note: A thorough grounding in Cuy history 
is recommended. ‘To this end several officers of 
the standing Cuy Initiation Committee advise 
applicants to acquaint themselves with some 


of the more accessible and current, references 
available on the history of the Cuy in South 
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America. More comprehensive bibliographies 

can be found in these sources: 

Brothwell, Don (1983) Why on Earth the Guinea-Pig? 
The Problem of Restricted Mammal Exploitation in 
the New World. BAR International Series, Oxford. 
No. 173, pp-115-119. 


Lavallee, Daniele (1990) Domestication Animale en 
Amerique du Sud: Le Point des Connaissances. 
Bulletin, Institut Francais d’Etudes Andines, Lima. 
V. 19, No 1, pp 25-44. 


Morales, Edmundo (1995) The Guinea Pig: Healing, 
Food, and Ritual in the Andes, The University o' 
Arizona Press, Tucson. 


Valdez, Lidio M., and Ernesto Valdez (1997). 
Reconsidering the Archaeological Rarity of 
Guinea Pig Bones in the Central Andes, Current 
Anthropology, Chicago. V. 38, no. 5, pp. 896-898. 


Wesley, Dred P. (1856) Rodents of Unusual Sizes: 
From Fire Swamps to Tierra del Fuego. Buttercup 
Press, Florin. 


*cuy (kwee): Spanish for guinea pig. 1. A small fat 
domestic (genus Cavia) of the rat family 
with short ears on no external tail. 2. Position in 
exclusive Illustrious Order of the South American 
Explorers reserved for a special and valued class of 
benefactors. 


As always, we are grateful to al] those good 
people (many of them Cuy!) who support the 
SAE by becoming Contributing, Supporting, 

Life and Afterlife members: 


Lig a WB ie eae 


When I look back on my childhood, I see myself at the top 
of our monkey tree, looking out towards the river. I feel 
powerful -- on top of the world, with the breeze blowing in 
my face as the sun sets. I shout down to Hoku, “I can see 
the ocean, we should sail away and explore the world!” The 
tree sways slowly in the wind and I wrap my arms around 
the smooth gray trunk; I pres my ear to the wood, listen- 
ing. Before belomab down, I scrape my name into the peeling 
bark with a fingernail. 
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“We moved to the new farm in Ecuador when | was seven and Hoku three 


en I was little I lay under my 
mosquito net at night and listened 
to my parents read The Lord of the 


Rings. The candle flame at the head of my bed 
rippled in the breeze coming through the cracks 
in the board walls. The nights in the rainforest 
reverberated with the sounds of frogs and insects 
singing about sex. Closing my eyes I would 
dream, the rustle of leaves and animals lulling 
me to sleep. 


South American Explorer 


In 1972, before I was born, my father gradu- 
ated from Penn State University with a degree 
in chemical engineering. He was twenty-two. 
Soon after graduation he joined the Peace Corps 
and was sent to Colombia for a year. When his 
Peace Corps service ended he briefly returned to 
the United States, made money diving for golf 
balls in a pond at the local golf course, and then 
went back to Colombia. He stayed on a farm in 


Chani in the breadfruit tree 


The nights in the rainfor- 
est reverberated with the 
sounds of frogs and insects 
singing about sex. 


Cartago, learned to play the guitar, and talked 
about buying land with some friends. 

In 1973, my mother graduated from the 
University of California with a degree in print- 
making. She set off for Arizona with her boy- 
friend, Jeff, and a portfolio of prints. She and 
Jeff lived in their car, sold blood to make ends 
meet, and went on welfare for food. Eventually 
Meredith got a job with the county welfare 
department, and she and Jeff moved into a 
15-foot square garden shack in the back of an 
old farmhouse. After a few years her job had 
become stressful and boring, and the relation- 
ship with Jeff was falling apart. She joined the 
Peace Corps, and she and Jim met on the farm in 
Cartago. Not long after meeting, they bought 
their own farm -- 43 partially forested hectares 
in the Choco for $500. 

I was born in Pereira, Colombia, in 1979. 
For my first seven years I grew up on the farm, 
except for a year spent living in Hawaii, where 
my brother Hoku was born. 

I don’t recall much about Colombia. I do 
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remember that our neighbors lived an hour or so 
away and had a huge family of eleven children. 
When we went visiting I was admired for my 
blond hair, my most striking difference. I was 
almost always different. I didn’t have to work 
nearly as much as other children, I was rarely 
careful about what I said or did, and I always 
felt that I was treated with a mixture of caution 
and envy. Most of the neighbors had cattle 
and farmed to support themselves. Their kids 
started doing farm chores at five or six; I never 
understood when my friends had to leave a game 
to work. 

Once I went with the neighbors to the first 
communion of some of their daughters. It was 
in a schoolhouse a few hours away. The priest 
camé through our area only rarely, and when he 
did all the neighbors would go to Mass, though 
not all were practicing Catholics. My family was 
not Catholic; I went along because the family 
I was visiting was going. The girls wore white 
lace dresses and carried tall candles. Fascinated 
and envious, I wanted to go with them, take part 
in the ritual—taste one of the little, round com- 
munion wafers. As I was edging forward, Hilma, 
the girls’ mother, reached out and blocked my 
way. “This is not for you,” she told me, but very 
quietly so as not to disturb anyone. Her tone 
was final. Later I asked Daisy how the wafers 
tasted, but she just giggled. 

Most of the time I didn’t notice the differences. 
We all spoke Spanish. I was fed, coddled and 
scolded like any other child, though sometimes 
a bit more cautiously. I loved to dance. When 
our neighbors had fiestas I would dance all 
night, small amidst the stomping boots and big 
laughter of the adults, until I fell asleep. Carried 
upstairs to a dark room, I was put in the pile of 
shifting children, where I slept briefly and then 
came down to dance some more. As the sun rose 
and the adults went to sleep off their hangovers, 
I would get up to watch the morning mist burn 
away. 

We moved to the new farm in Ecuador when 
I was seven and Hoku three. To get to there, we 
had to take a nine-hour bus ride from Quito, 
then walk eight hours through the jungle. 

Jim had promised us the best swimming pool 
in the whole world. The day we got there Hoku 
and I ran down the hill and dashed into the 
blue water. Meredith hugged Jim and said that 
he’d done a wonderful job; he just smiled and 
watched us play, That night Hoku and I slept in 
a green tent on our new farm and listened to the 
sounds of the Guaycuyacu River nearby. 

On the day we nailed a shiny new tin roof on 
our house, we moved out of our temporary lean- 
tos. The iron stove was a luxury after months of 
cooking over an ash-filled box, and the wood 
floor felt smooth after the bumpy ground we 
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were used to. Our new house had no walls 
downstairs, and sat on stilts so that it would be 
level on the uneven ground. Ecstatic, Hoku and 
I ran around the house, screaming with glee, 
jumping on and off the edges and exploring the 
space underneath, 


It’s a hot day, and Hoku and I droop in the 
hammocks, watching the white-mottled butter- 
flies clicking their wings together. Lazy cicadas 
groan and drone in the trees. This morning 
we gathered the leaves with purple undersides 
that the chickens love to tear apart with their 
sharp beaks. We worked on our “forest” add- 
ing “bushes” cut off from the nearby breadfruit 
trees, But soon it’s too hot and we are back at the 
house, sweating and bored. Jim is in his “office”, 
working over his seedbeds. 

“Jim, we’re bored. What can we do?” 

“You're BORED?!” he says. 

“Yes!” Hoku and I exchange glances. Grown- 
ups always make such a big deal out of being 
bored. 

“Why don’t you go eat a banana?” 

“That's not interesting!” 

“Why don’t you go to the river?” 

Gripping handfuls of plants on the way, we race 
down the steep trail to the kid’s pool, nimble as 
leaf-hoppers, yelping as the sun-drenched rocks 
burn our feet. We tear off our clothes and splash 
in. The river is cool and clear, and the trees 
above reflect green light onto the surface of the 
water, We catch frogs and make castles for them 
out of sand and rocks, Sometimes we see how 
long we can hold our breaths, and argue over 
who won the race to a specific underwater rock. 
We glide down the river with the current, then 
whoop upstream, pretending we’re water snakes, 
When it gets cold we shake off the water, run up 
the hill, and collapse in the hammocks. 
Meredith calls Hoku my “baby bother”, because 
he follows me around. “Hoku” means “star” in 
Hawaiian. Grandpa buys him toy trucks and 
cars for Christmas and his birthday, and Hoku 
spends hours making roads, parking lots, and 
garages in the dust under the house. He adores 
our cats, swooping down on them and scooping 
them up to pet. He is the only one in our fam- 
ily who lets the cats sleep in his bed, fleas and 
all. When he doesn’t want to wash dishes he 
screams-- sudden catastrophic tantrums - and 
when he makes Valentines, he scatters gold glit- 
ter over the construction paper heart and writes 
“J love you” in permanent marker. We go to 
the river together almost every day, our bare feet 
slapping on the dirt and crunching the leaves on 
the ground. 

When we are older we spend the days build- 
ing little worlds, exploring up and downstream, 
laying claim to rocks and pools and establishing 


“The best swimming pool in the whole world” 


a complex downstream route that leads to the 
Bocana, where the large brown Guallabamba 
river meets the small blue Guaycuyacu by a 
sandy beach. Once we saw a snake swallowing 
a frog whole. We froze, watching it slowly work 
the frog down its throat, then slide over the edge 
of a rock and disappear. 

The sound of the river is always in the back- 
ground. I hear it during meals, during play, I 
focus on it to get to sleep at night and I can tell 
by the sound if it has grown with the night’s 
rain. To get to town, we climb a hill and leave 
the river behind. The silence at the top is always 


eh 


The water fall upstream 


disturbing. I pause, to catch my breath, and 
something is missing. In the sudden quiet I can 
hear the blood rushing in my ears. 

Jim keeps his seeds and seed supplies in the 
dining room in a series of shelves. On top we've 
spread out our curiosities, things we’ve found-- 
huge petrified bugs, jawbones and rocks, strange 
nests and odd seeds. Jim’s big balsa chair is at 
the head of the red hardwood table in the din- 
ing room. Just off the dining room there are 
hammocks and the library -- books we read dur- 
ing meals and the complete 1989 World Book 


Encyclopedia. 
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There are four rooms upstairs. The guest- 
room has a “secret compartment” under the 
bed that Hoku and I use when we play hide- 
and-go-seek or sardines. The compartment 
is the best place in the house for cockroach 
hunting. Hoku and I haul Eureka, our baby 
chicken, upstairs, and turn her loose to gorge 
on roaches, 

Weekdays Hoku and I have school. At 2 
PM we go upstairs. In the school corner we 
each have our own desk with a hand-made 
blotter. While Meredith sews on her old 
Singer treadle machine and tries to supervise, 
we work on our correspondence courses. 
Much of the time we spend trying to avoid 
the work. A favorite diversion is the hunt for 
“things.” “Things” are flying insects with a 
reddish abdomen that sting painfully when 
cornered. The goal is to catch a “thing” in a 
pen cap and plug the opening without getting 
stung. When hunting “things” it’s customary 
to shriek, “A Thing! A Thing!” 


Our library at the farm 
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Fim back from work 


Hoku and I both have bunk beds and sleep on 
top, which is the whole point of a bunk bed. My 
bed is a castle and Hoku’s a bus. My castle bed 
has battlements, as a proper castle should--even 
a turret with a small window and a red shingled 
roof of balsa. There’s space to play underneath, 
a small room where I have my very own throne. 
The windows have lace curtains and there are 
shelves and a round table I made. Just outside 
there’s a small stable for my pink and gray 
hobby-unicorn. 

Hoku’s bus-bed has a full dashboard, and is 
complete with gas, brake pedals and an old brass 
key. The steering wheel is an old bucket top. 
‘Two rows of benches behind the driver's seat are 
for the passengers and luggage. The front of the 
bus has painted headlights and a smile. 

We almost never leave the farm. We build forts 
and rock walls and little forests, and run to the 
river daily. Once a month Jim or Meredith go 
to Quito and bring back food, mail, news and 
treats. Hoku and I love vanilla Rice Krispies, 
raisins, and fresh tamarinds, which we peel and 
eat until the acid burns our tongues. At night 
we dream of mythical creatures and trees, and 
during the day we build these dreams with legos 
and branches, sand, rocks, piles of books and 
wild imaginations 

Sometimes I help Jim with his seedbeds, I 
break up dirt clumps with a fork so that he can 
use the dirt to bag seeds. Sometimes I pretend 
to be a slave princess, forced to work by an evil 
overlord. Unwillingly, Jim plays along. 

“Tell me to work harder!” I say. 
“Work harder, Chani.” 
I stab more quickly, but Jim’s orders lack force. 
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“Come on, Jim!” 

“You're doing a good job.” 

“NO! You have to command me to work 
HARDER!” 

“Work harder. Harder!” 

I sense his embarrassment with the game, but 
it doesn’t stop me. 

In Sth grade I start a correspondence course. 
The school is based in Maryland, and teaches 
math, reading, writing, and other basic skills. 
In the beginning Jim and Meredith go over the 
daily lessons with me; however, because it is so 
easy, I am soon put in charge of my own school- 
ing. All I have to do is go to the lesson of the day 
and do the required reading, writing, or math 
problems. But, easy or not, I’m not always in the 
mood. At times, I skip most of the day’s assign- 
ments, and sometimes I take it too far. Every 
once in a while, Jim and Meredith check up on 
me. 

“Chani,” Jim calls from the edge of the house. 
“What?” 

I'm on the other side, reading. I’d skipped a 
lot today because [ had a good book I wanted to 
finish. 

“Could you come here for a moment?” 

I recognize his this-isn’t-going-to-be-pleas- 
ant voice. I drag myself over, trying to look 
affronted. 

“Chani, where’s the math homework for Lesson 
432” 

I hate math and regularly skip the lesson. 
“T did it.” 


Meredith 


“Where is it then?” 
“Tr’s in there.” 

“T can’t find it!” 
“So?! It’s in there!” 

I read somewhere that people can tell you are 
lying if you don’t make eye contact. I look Jim 
straight in the eye in a fury of stubbornness. But 
my face turns hot-- betrays me. He knows I’m 
lying. He hands me the folder. 


Fim washing dishes at the mabogany sink 
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“Find it then.” 

Heart beating, I flip through and find the math 
sheet, which I pull out angrily. 

“There!” 

By some miracle it’s there, but it is incomplete, 
with only half of the problems done. 

“You haven’t done all the problems Chani.” 
“T was going to do it later!” 
“OK, where’s this writing assignment then?” 

Again, by some miracle, I’ve done it. Not well, 
not neatly, but I have done it. I righteously hold 
it out. 

So far, I feel myself winning, but only because 

Jim is getting fed up with me and wants to get it 
over with as much as I do. 
“You've got to do all your work 
“1 DO do it!” 
Jim returns the folder and turns to go. I’m glad 
it’s over, but I feel angry and ashamed. I try to 
nurse my injustices. But I know I’m guilty of 
lying, in spite of it all. 


7 


he says. 


The years trickled by, and I turned 12, then 
13. Hoku and I no longer got along as well as 
we used to — he didn’t understand why I was 
changing, and neither did I. He was hurt by 
my sudden lack of interest in our old games. I 
had grown lonely on the farm, and wanted some 
friends my own age, and a boyfriend. I decided 
that I would go to high school in the US. A 
friend of ours had a daughter who had gone to a 
Quaker school and liked it. We weren’t Quakers, 
but we sent away for information about Quaker 
schools. Meredith pointed out Olney Friends’ 
School in Barnesville, OH, and said the people 
in the photograph looked happy. I agreed, and 
I started 9th grade at Olney, which became my 
home and family for the next four years. 

I saw my first snow in Ohio. I caught snow- 
flakes and found that it was true—every one is 
different. When I needed to be alone, I went 
to the island in the middle of a nearby lake, and 
stared at the dragonflies or the patterns the fish 
made in the water. 

I went back home to Ecuador during the sum- 
mer, but missed my friends in school. I missed 
people, in a way that I never had as a child. 

Ecuador took on an idealized quality. It was 
the only home I remembered, the home I told 
people about when they asked me where I lived. 
Though I was blond and blue-eyed and never 
fully belonged in South America, it was home. I 
wanted to preserve it so that it would always be 
there when I needed it. I was fiercely proud of 
how I grew up. 

Though I was comfortable in the US, I didn’t 
feel that I belonged there either. When my 
friends introduced me, they said, “This is Chani 
who lives in the rainforest.” That, for many, 
was who I was. I might look just like them and 


speak the same language, but for all that I was 
still different. Sometimes I wanted desperately 
to blend in, to just be me, or have people simply 
say, “This is Chani, my friend.” Part of me 
resented having to answer questions about the 
jungle, or Ecuador, as if I was the leading expert 
on living in another country when actually there 
were millions of people who lived there. I want- 
ed to fit in - and yet I also wanted not to fit in, 
because otherwise it might mean I was boring. 

When I graduated, I left my Ohio home with 
many tears. It was the only place that I knew in 
the US--a tight little community that I knew 
instinctively would be hard to find anywhere 
else. Friendships ’'d made there would last a 
long time, perhaps a lifetime. At the same time, 
I was ready to leave this shelter and explore--see 
what else the world had to offer. 


This is my third and last year at Hampshire 
College. It’s snowing outside, and I’m in my 
shared student apartment. Downstairs Tom is 
grinding his coffee and getting breakfast. Soon 
graduation will rol] around, and J will have to 
leave again. I wonder if it will always be this way. 

In Ecuador they are building roads and laying 
pipelines. Meredith wrote in November that the 
government road will pass through our land and 
right past our house to link up with the village 
of Santa Rosa. When I read this, I ran into the 
woods and crashed onto the roots of the trees. 
For an hour or more I lay there in grief, tears 
dripping down my face. I want my home to 
stay the same, sacred and unchanging. There 
is nowhere like it anywhere in the world. But I 
cannot keep it that way, cannot protect it from 
change, from what passes for progress. This 
realization is crushing and hard to fight against. 

I go home for Christmas in 2001. The road 
is only half an hour away now, where before it 
was an eight-hour walk. You can hear the chain 
saws sawing away at the trees on the farm next 
to ours, and the trail is all muddy from the mules 
hauling out the boards. The loggers get $1 for 
every board -- a good price where a day’s work 
pays only six dollars. 

But, who am I, still a foreigner after all these 
years, to tell my neighbors that roads are bad, 
that cutting down the rainforest is bad? And yet 
every day when the bus blows its horn across the 
valley I cringe and sink a little inside. 

I feel like I am giving up. I go out to my 
old tree, where I carved my initials with my 
thumbnail. It is tall now - and the low branches 
that made it easy to climb have died and rotted 
away. I look up to the top and try to imagine 
my vision of the ocean, of the breeze swaying 
me with the tree. As I swim in the river I try to 
reassure myself. There are more ways than one 
to love and to grieve. I take out my sketchbook 
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and work, creating drawings and writing down 
memories of my childhood in these trees, this 
river, these forests. They are not lost forever. 
They are a part of my body - they have built 
who I am. 


*“Chani West-Foyle graduated from Hampshire 
College in 2002, and currently lives and works in 


Portland, Oregon.” 
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Large adobe pyramids rise from the central 
Lambayeque River Valley in northern Peru, 
where the Lord of Sipan was uncovered along 
with other important Moche elite. 
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Earring from the Sipan tomb. 
© Museo Tumbas Reales 


robber’s hand started a dramatic series of 

events that would eventually lead me to 
northern Peru. Looters had literally struck 
gold—and silver—on an eroded pyramid 
of adobe near the desert town of Sipan. 
However, what they didn’t find would reveal 
a wealth of knowledge about the Moche 
civilization, an ancient culture predating the 
Incas. 

The remains of a royal leader remained 
undiscovered in his gold- and silver-laden 
tomb, thanks to the quick response of 
Peruvian archaeologist, Walter Alva, and 
local authorities. The Lord of Sipan, as he is 
now known, is considered by some experts to 
be one of the greatest archaeological discoy- 
eries in the Americas. 

When smuggled artifacts from the looted 
tomb began filtering through the interna- 
tional black market, Alva, director of the 
Briining Museum, was paying attention 
and alerted police. They located the source 


|: 1987, the swing of a shovel from a grave 
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of the pre-Columbian pieces near Sipan, 
at a site called Huaca Rajada. To prevent 
further ransacking, the police guarded the 
area around the clock, and even shot and 


...considered by some 
experts to be one of 
the greatest archaeo- 
logical discoveries in the 
Americas. 


killed one of the suspected looters, Ernil 
Bernal, during a raid at his home. 

A careful, large-scale excavation began with 
an archaeological team led by Alva. On their 
way to work each day, he and other members 
of his team were pelted with rocks by towns- 
people. The Sipan villagers were upset over 
the death of Bernal and also because some of 


ago, an important 
is the Lord of Sipan, 
prized possessions and 
his personal attendants, Today, the contents of 
his tomb are located in a brand new museum 40 / 
kilometers away and a representation remains on 
the spot where he was found in 1987. 
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them believed the researchers were blocking 
them from a profitable source of income. 
Despite the threats, the work continued until 
the Lord of Sipan and tombs of two other 
powerful Moche government leaders—the 
priest and the Old Lord of Sipan—were 
uncovered. 

Gold and silver objects, jewels, ceramics 
and carved wood pieces were removed one by 
one from the tombs and carefully restored in 
European laboratories. 

Even though the artifacts that have been 
found thus far are located now 50 kilometers 
away in a new, state-of-the art museum in 
Lambayeque, visiting the archaeological zone 
has a way of bringing context to its sordid 
history. The residents of Sipan have since put 
down their rocks and now contribute to the 
maintenance of the Huaca Rajada funerary 
center and offer guided tours to visitors. 

A small museum at the base of the two large 
adobe pyramids describes what life may have 
been like for the Moche culture that existed 
: eT, / awe 
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The Museo Tumbas Reales de Sipan was 
completed in 2002 and contains the treasures 
uncovered at the Sipan archaeological zone. 


in the region 1500 years earlier. Most of that 
information has been gleaned from ongoing 
research at Sipan. For example, characters 


Surrounding him were 
the bodies of eight 
servants, concubines and 
warriors, whose lives 
were cut short... 


depicted in Moche drawings on pottery and 
murals were previously believed to be mytho- 
logical in nature. After careful inspection 
of the ceremonial clothing and other orna- 


mental artifacts found in the royal tombs, it 
became evident that the protagonists depict- 
ed in Moche artwork corresponded to the 
governmental leaders of the era. 

A guide led us from the museum to the 
funerary chambers where the ancient Moche 
leaders were laid to rest. Protected from the 
sun by large canopies that flapped in the 
wind, we peered into the first chamber. Ten 
feet below, recreating the layout of the royal 
tomb, lay the Lord of Sipan’s stunt double 
decked out in the finest costume jewelry. 
Surrounding him were the bodies of eight 
servants, concubines and warriors, whose 
lives were cut short to assist him in his jour- 
ney to the spiritual world. One of the interred 
was missing a foot, perhaps to keep him on 
this worldly plane to guard the burial site. 
Looking upon the scene, I quietly con- 
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Some of the items recovered from the Sipan tombs 
include (from top to bottom) a gold and silver necklace 
with beads in the shape of peanuts, a rattle of gold, and 
a scepter/knife. © Museo Tumbas Reales 
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Moche artwork shows sacred religious rituals. 
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templated what might have been running 
through the doomed attendants’ heads in the royal treatment. 


the days following the death of their master. | The servants could not have envisioned a 
They must have known they would soon be world tour with red-carpet treatment dur- 
six feet under, too. ing the mid to late 1990s. Their master and 


Adobe bricks used to build Huaca Rajada bear the markings of the workers who made then 
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all his finery was exhibited in the greatest 
museums of the Americas, Europe and Asia. 
The proceeds from that tour and a generous 
donation from the Swiss government funded 
the construction of a huge pyramid-shaped 
museum, Tumbas Reales de Sipan (Royal 
Tombs of Sipan), which opened in late 2002 
in Lambayeque, a short ride from Chiclayé. 
If visiting the Huaca Rajada could be con- 


The Lord of Sipan wore 
a three-foot semilunar 
gold crown. 


sidered the appetizer, a trip to the museum is 
the main course. After all, the majority of its 
visitors want to see the precious metals and 
stones recovered from the tombs. 

Once in the museum, the treasures are 
displayed in the order they were found, as if 
visitors to the museum themselves were exca- 
vating the tombs from the top to the bottom 
layers of dirt. 

The governing leader was decked out from 
head to toe. The Lord of Sipan wore a 
three-foot semilunar gold crown. His ears 
were covered by golden orejeras encrusted 
with turquoise and lapis lazuli. In his nose, a 
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nariguera hung down in front of his mouth. 
The thin, gold ornament gave his voice an 
ethereal quality when he spoke. Around his 
neck, he wore a collar of metallic ornamental 
beads in the shape of peanuts, ten in gold 
and ten in silver. He carried a four-sided gold 
scepter in his right hand. In the scepter’s base, 
sculpted Moche figures top a sharp dagger. 
Around his waist, he wore a golden shield, 
ringed by ball-shaped bells that jingled when 
he walked. On his feet, silver sandals that 
rarely touched the ground because he was 
carried everywhere he went. 

The priest, who was the second most impor- 
tant figure in Moche society, wore a gold 
crown representing an owl with wings spread 
wide. He wore a necklace with nine pendants 
depicting the lunar cycle. Also found in his 
tomb was a gilded sacrificial cup. 

The Old Lord of Sipan was buried approxi- 
mately two centuries before the Lord of 
Sipan. This ancient ruler wore adornment 
similar to those of the later ruler, and carried 


kilometers 


a scepter-dagger in his right hand. The 
most interesting item in his tomb was a 
necklace of golden spiders on a three- 
dimensional web. 

Photos alongside the artifacts show 
the pieces as they were found in the 
earth while detailed descriptions in both 
Spanish and English chronicle how the 
archaeologists removed and carefully 
restored the treasures. At times, the 
pictured items bear little resemblance to 
the restored pieces. 


The Sipan treasures have finally gotten 
the royal treatment they deserve. But as 
a reminder of the historic information 
that was dangerously close to being lost 
to the world, the museum also features 
spectacular artifacts from the ransacked 
tombs at Huaca Rajada. The Moche arti- 
facts were found in many parts of the 
world, but with international help—from 
the U. S. Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and Sotheby’s Auction House, among oth- 
ers—the priceless treasures have made the 
journey back to northern Peru where they 
belong. 


Laura Watilo Blake is a freelance writer and 
photographer based in Cleveland, Ohio. 
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222) The “tim'rous” giants: 
XVIII century, the Scottish 2 


_ poet Robert Burns was 


“ plovghing when he dizupatey tbe largest rodents in the world 


aes 


harvest mouse that had made its’ 

“nest in his field. The harvest eae ’ 
roksan eceeiah erie By Maria Guiomar Vucetich 

smallest European rodent, a mere 


_ 7emin body length and weighing _ 
a mere 6 gr. So impressed was the 
poet by his find that it inspired 
him to write his famous poem. 


“Wee, sleeckit, cowrin, tim’rous beastie, 
O, what a panic’s in thy breastie!” 
(To a Mouse, R. Burns 1785). 


If we were to imagine Robert Burns 
ploughing a field on another farm in 
South America 10 million years (Ma) 
ago, his encounter with a rodent would 
surely have taken a quite different turn. 

Rodents make-up approximately 40% 
of all living mammals. We are all familiar 
with rats, mice, hamsters, squirrels, mar- 
mots, castors, prairie dogs, etc., but there 


are 
ry pS 
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are a many more rodents that because of 
their small size or their way of life are 
hardly known although routinely studied 
by biologists and medical researchers. 
Rodents are a success story among 
mammals for they have adapted to a 
broad range of environments: from low- 
lying plains to high altitudes, to forests 
of every kind, deserts, and continental 
waters. Some can even glide over short 
distances. Only the oceans have yet to be 
colonized by these versatile mammals. 


Pacific Ocean 
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Rodents can be solitary or gregarious. 
Many live near or even inside people’s 
houses. As a rule, rodents tend to be 
opportunistic, feeding on whatever is 
at hand. Their diet may include leaves, 
seeds, fruits, worms, insects, larvae, and 
even small vertebrates. The rodent’s 
ability to eat what is available clearly 
accounts for its remarkable success at 


adapting to a wide variety of environ- 
ments. 

People are sometimes scared or put-off 
by rodents because they damage crops or 
carry disease. But, in fact, most rodents 
are harmless, and even shy. And, some, 
such as the hamster and guinea pig make 
good pets. Indeed, many rodents are 
handsome, nimble creatures and some, 
like the South American agouti, have 
very fine fur. 

From Asian fossils we know that 


rodents probably originated during the 
Lower Eocene (about 55 million years 


species. The Sciuromorpha encompasses 
squirrels, marmots, gophers and beavers. 


ago). Not long after this, they migrat- To the Hystricognathi, also known as the 


ed to Europe and 
North America, 


eventually reaching Rodents are a success story 
among mammals 


Africa. Ultimately, 
probably _ before 
the end of the 
Eocene (more than 
34 million years ago), rodents invaded 
South America, via Africa, crossing on 
floating debris. Of course, the two con- 
tinents were much closer together 34 
million years ago. Once settled in South 
America, rodents proliferated spectacu- 
larly, giving rise to strange types, some 
of which resemble other mammals. For 
example, the capybara can be considered 
as a small version of the African pygmy 
hippopotamus while agouties remind us 
of the mouse deer. 

Rodents are classified into three main 
groups. The Myomorpha includes rats, 
mice, hamsters and many other similar 


M3 Phoberomys 


Caviomorpha, 
belong many spe- 
cies endemic to 
South America, 
such as vizcachas, 
chinchillas,maras, 
cuises, capybaras, 
coypos, porcupines and tuco tucos. The 
Hystricognathi also include Old World 
species like the porcupines of Asia, Africa 
and Europe, the cane rats of sub-Saharan 
Africa, and the naked African mole rat 
that lives in colonies underground. 
Rodents are generally small in size, their 
body mass ranging from a few grams in 
some mice (like the poor Micromys minu- 
tus of Robert Burns’ poem) up to 70 kg, 
the weight of a capybara (Hydrochoerus 
hydrochaeris) the giant of living rodents. 
Modern rodents rarely weigh more than a 
kilo and species with a body mass exceed- 
ing 10 kilos are the exception. A good 


Figure 2. 
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Anatochoerus (skull in ventral view) 


i? 


example is the castor (Sciuromorpha), 
native to North America and Europe. 
The hystricognath, also boast several 
species that weigh over 10 kilos. Most of 
these are found in South America. 

It’s interesting that of all the mammal 
orders rodents have the largest range in 
size, because, although most rodents are 
small, there was a time when a few reached 


size. This development of large sizes 
occurred more or less simultaneously but 
independently in different lineages. It 
is a curious phenomenon, for which we 
still lack a clear explanation. 

But let’s go back to Robert Burns living 
on a hypothetical farm in South America 
ten million years ago. What might he 
have come across on his farm in Central 


a, Neochoerus; 


enormous size. According to recent stud- 
ies, the extinct South American cavio- 
morph Phoberomys, was ten times larger 
than today’s largest living rodent, the 
capybara. This article is about this group 
of gigantic caviomorphs. 

The first rodents to appear in South 
America were small as are most rodents 


Rodents invaded 
South America 


worldwide. But around 15 million years 
ago large sized rodent species began to 
develop. This occurred independent- 
ly in three of the four main lineages 
that together make up the caviomorphs: 
cavioids (capybaras, cavies and maras), 
chinchilloids (chinchillas, vizcachas and 
pacaranas) and in a lesser degree the 
erethizontoids (porcupines). Over time 
they reached, for a rodent, enormous 
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b, capybara; c, rat 


Argentina? For starters, surely there 
were a lot of small and even tiny rodents 
inhabiting the xerophytic woodland. 
Also, he was sure to see some medium 
size capybaras in surrounding ponds and 
almost certainly some very large beasts, 
known as eumegamyids (gigantic mice), 
to palaeontologists. Today, the paca- 
ranas (Dinomys branickii), are the only 
living close relatives of the eumegamy- 
ids. Pacaranas are found in the valleys 
and the low slopes of the Andes from 
Colombia to Bolivia. Although Dinomys 
means “terrible mouse” the pacaranas 
are, in fact, slow, peaceful, good-natured 
animals. Adult pacaranas weigh in at 
about 12 kg. Their length [head and 
body but not the tail] is roughly 70 cm. 
During the Late Miocene (11 to 5 
million years ago) a sizeable population 
of medium to enormous sized eume- 
gamyids wandered across the Pampas. 
Over the last 120 years paleontologists 
have described more than 50 species of 
eumegamyids, but this might be an exag- 


geration of their actual number. What 
we know of Eumegamyids comes from 
studies of jaw remains, partial skulls and 
isolated teeth. 

Eumegamyids had continuously grow- 
ing cheek teeth. These took the form of 
several parallel laminae of dentin and 
enamel arranged close together and sur- 
rounded by a thin layer of cementum 
(FIG. 2). This type of cheek tooth is 
typical of grazing mammals and is evi- 
dence eumegamyds were grass eaters. 
Eumegamyids inhabited most of South 
America, from the low slopes of the 
Andes to the Atlantic Ocean, and from 
Venezuela to Patagonia. One of the 
eumegamyids that Robert Burns might 
have come across near what is today the 
city of Santa Rosa in Central Argentina 
was Tetrastylus. This capybara-sized 
rodent is known from several jaws and 
isolated cheek teeth. Tetrasty/us may have 
reached a body mass of 40 kg or so. 

Had our poet wandered a little further 
North into the present day provinces of 
Catamarca, San Luis and Cérdoba (FIG. 1) 
he might have glimpsed Neosteiromys 
bombifrons, a gigantic porcupine. Unlike 
the much smaller South American por- 
cupines of today this creature may have 
preferred to live on the ground over 
a life in the trees. Since we have yet 
to find any post-cranial bones of this 
rodent, we cannot verify this hypoth- 
esis, however. Still, given its relatively 
large size (about 20 kg, or more than 
twice the weight of Erethizon, the liv- 


These huge 
eumegamytids may have 
roamed in herds 


ing North American porcupine) and its 
robust skull, Neosteiromys would certainly 
have had a hard time climbing a tree for 
protection or to find food, let alone man- 
aging to sleep on a branch. In any event, 
Neosteiromys, \ike other caviomorphs, 
could probably climb a tree if it had to. 
Along with Neosteiromys, numerous 
small rodents similar to the living “spiny 
rats”, “coruros” and “cavies” lived in 
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Tetrastylus 


this region of Central Argentina. Surely, 
some dug burrows for shelter or as nests 
for their offspring, while others probably 
lived in the trees. But this area was also 
home to gigantic eumegamyids, such 
as Telicomys giganteus, that lived in what 
is now the arid Catamarca province. 
Telicomys was most certainly larger than 
Tetrastylus and may well have weighed a 
whopping 80 kg. These huge eumega- 
myids may have roamed in herds or, at 
least, in small family groups. 

And imagine if Robert Burns had inher- 


ited lands close to the Parana River, near 
the city of Parana. Living near this large 
river 6 million years ago was probably 
even more exciting than the life led by 
Aimé Bonpland (1773-1858), the French 
naturalist who spent his last 40 years 
in this region putting-up with the sav- 
age environment and political upheavals 
(actually, not so different from condi- 
tions today.) ‘To survive, Robert Burns 
would have to compete for food with a 
whole slew of gigantic animals such as 
the enormous capybaras, one of which 
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goes by the curious name Anatochoerus 
inusitatus (unexpected duck-pig). How 
came it by such a name? The skull of 
this capybara possessed a wide rostrum 
that resembles the beak of a duck. 

Our knowledge of Anatochoerus is 
based on a single partial skull (on exhibit 
in the Museo de La Plata, Argentina). 
Some 30 cm in length, the skull is one 
and a half times longer than the skull 
of today’s capybara. It would seem that 
this rare find belonged to an animal of 
the late Miocene (about 6 million years 
ago). Sometime, during this period this 
particular capybara became extinct. 

Cardiatherium paranense (“beast with 
heart-like teeth from the Parana River”) 
was another genus of capybara that lived 
on the banks of the old Parana River. It 
was somewhat larger than Anatochoerus, 
but unlike Anatochoerus, Cardiatherium 
looked like the capybara of today, at 
least in respect to the form of its jaw. It 
was likely an ancestor of the capybaras 
we see now. 

And there were other giant rodents 
inhabiting Central Argentina at this 
time. One of the largest was Ewmegamys 
paranenesis. A massive, nearly complete 
skull of this species can be found in the 
Museo de La Plata together with the 
remains of the Anatochoerus. It measures 
40 cm. A skull that large would mean 


Eumegamys paranesis 


was about the size 
of a bear. 


that Eumegamys paranesis was about the 
size of a bear. 

But the largest of these very large 
rodents that roamed South America 
in this period was a member of the 
Family Neoepiblemidae. Neoepiblemids 
are characterized by cheek teeth pos- 
sessing two or three parallel laminae. 
These differ from the teeth of eume- 
gamyids. In neoepiblemids, the laminae 
are widely separated and have a thick 
layer of cement between them (FIG. 2). 
Neoepiblemids are known to have exist- 
ed during the Late Oligocene (about 25 


million years ago) from remains found in 
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Capalmatherium 


southern Patagonia (FIG. 1). Until 
the Middle Miocene (16 to 11 mil- 
lion years ago) their size remained 
unremarkable. But, during the Late 
Miocene they underwent a growth 
spurt—becoming huge. These new 
oversized huge neoepiblemids occu- 
pied a large expanse extending from 
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central east Argentina up to Venezuela 
and into the Acre region in western Brazil 
(FIG. 1). Our knowledge is based pri- 
marily on isolated teeth, but also on jaw 
fragments and skulls unearthed in Acre 
and Venezuela. This family encompasses 
several species. Some, like Neoepiblema 
musteloides, increased in size but never 


attained the more massive dimensions 


_ of Phoberomys (“formidable mouse”), the 


generic name of the largest rodents that 


ever lived. This King Kong of rodents 


was first described by Lucas Kraglievich 
from remains found in Argentina. But the 


_ most spectacular and significant remains 


of this rodent come from northwestern 


Venezuela and comprise a fairly com- 


plete skeleton, also including part of the 
skull. Recent studies of this skeleton, by 
M. Sanchez Villagra and colleagues, por- 
tray the Phoberomys pattersoni as a beast 
with a relatively gracile forelimb and dis- 


This King Kong of 


roaents 


proportionately robust hind limb. From 
analyses of the anteroposterior diameters 
of humeral and femoral diaphyses they 
concluded the Phoberomys weighed from 
400 kg up to 700 kg. The Argentine 
species of Phoberomys are known mainly 
through isolated cheek teeth and a few 
jaw remains. From a comparison of the 
last upper cheek tooth (M3) of both spe- 


cies, it looks like the Phoberomys that lived 
_ near the Parana River, might have been 


even larger than Phoberomys pattersoni. It 
appears Phoberomys lozanoi (FIG. 2) had a 
M3 with an anteroposterior diameter of 
48 mm, making it 7 mm longer than the 
Phoberomys pattersoni! For a comparison, 


look at the Phoberomys’s M3 next to that 
of a living capybara (FIG. 2). 


There’s growing evidence that all 


} Phoberomys species lived near large riv- 


ers, maybe in marginal lagoons. The 
offspring of these rodents may well have 


_ been prey to the gigantic crocodiles that 


abounded in these large rivers. 

As the Late Miocene drew to a close, 
many of these giant rodents died off, 
entire species becoming extinct. Only 
a few of the large capybaras and eume- 
gamyids survived. One survivor was the 
Chapalmatherium perturbidus, nicknamed 
by palaeontologists as “the great run- 
ner capybara” because of its unusual- 
ly long limbs. The long limbs of the 
Chapalmatherium strongly suggest it was 
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better adapted to run on land than to 
swim like today’s capybaras. With its 
distinctive slender and elongated skull 
Chapalmatherium weighed some 100 kg. 
All the various species of Chapalmatherium 
inhabited Central Argentina, about 4 
million years ago. Much like living capy- 
baras, Chapalmatherium may have wan- 
dered about in large herds and it would 
be a marvellous sight to see them roam- 
ing the vast plains of Central Argentina 
in times past. 

Another giant rodent, Telicomys gigan- 
tisimus, also lived on the coast of what 
today is Buenos Aires province. One of 
the largest eumegamyids this species is 
easily identified by an enormous inci- 
sor about 3 cm wide, the largest tooth 
among the relatively small and slender 
cheek teeth. 

One of the last tim’rous giants, 
Neochoerus, lived only a million years 
ago. Close relative to the living capy- 
bara, it weighed a hefty 200 kg. (FIG. 3). 
Neochoerus was native to both South and 
North America. 

In addition to Argentina and Venezuela, 
some of the world’s largest rodents once 
inhabited a few islands in the West 
Indies. Amblyrhiza inundata, one of 
the most extraordinary example of insu- 
lar gigantism, lived in Anguilla and St. 
Martin. This jumbo rodent tipped the 
scales at two hundred kg. and like some 
other giant rodents, had hind limbs that 
were more robust that his forelimbs. 
It may be they used their forelimbs to 
eat and relied more on their hind limbs 


to move around. It’s quite likely that 
Amblyrhiza was related to the South 
American eumegamyids and _pacara- 
nas. Ancestors of these species probably 
arrived in the West Indies from Central 
or South America sometime during the 
Middle Miocene (15 million years ago). 
Living on islands, Amblyrhiza popula- 
tions were probably smaller than those 
of their South American relatives. 

As we have seen above, gigantic rodents 
thrived in different climates and environ- 
ments. During the upper Miocene, vast 
plains spread across Central Argentina. 
These expanses covered a range of envi- 
ronmental and climactic conditions. 
Towards the West and along the edges 
of the incipient Cordillera, the plains 
were steppe like, patched with some 
woodlands. Towards the East, along the 
old Paranda River, sub-tropical conditions 
prevailed. Temperatures throughout this 
region were surely higher than exist 
today. In northwestern Venezuela, home 
to the Phoberomys pattersoni, there is evi- 
dence that conditions that ranged from 
savannas to littoral. 

What caused to extinction of these 
large rodents? Several factors have been 
put forward. Changes in climate led to 
a cooler and drier environment. Then 
too mammals invading from the north, 
changed the rules of competition and 
predation. 

It’s obvious that a world of great fecun- 
dity would be required to support such 
a great variety of gigantic herbivorous 
rodents 10 million years ago, especially 
when one considers 
that they were not 
alone. The region 
teemed with many 
other giant mam- 
mals, like ungu- 
lates, glyptodonts 
and ground sloths. 
Giant rodents 
belong to this splen- 
did menagerie. Oh, 
what a magnificent 
poem might Robert 
Burns have penned 
could he have lived 
surrounded by such 
amazing beasties. 
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Reconstructing Extinct 
Rodents 


To reconstruct extinct rodents requires 
extensive scientific research and artistic 
sensitivity. It further demands a careful 
study of bone size and structure, muscles 
insertions, and movement possibilities 
of joints. 

Modern techniques of reconstruction 
produce more accurate results, but I 
enjoy the old ones made with less pow- 
erful techniques, but with a delightful 
naive inspiration. The illustrations here 
show some older reconstructions made 
more than 40 years ago. 
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Tipuant: 


A Mythhistorical 


By Claudette Kemper Columbus 


epresentations affect terrain 
R= affect the body; think- 

ing transforms hard “facts.” 
Archival information, memory and 
its vagaries, and--for even some his- 
torians allow myth its truth value--, 
legend, fable, and metaphor all con- 
tribute. Juxtaposing these genres 
rounds out Tipuani, and yet the 
conjunction creates crevasses as 
deep as the distance between a 
mining engineer and a mule driver. 
And yet connections may appear 
between mining engineer and mule 
driver, map and myth. 

In 1898, a company called Golden 
Eagle started talking about major 
mining operations in the Tipuani 
Beni area from which the Inka 
acquired some of their gold. 


Lacking heavy 
machinery, companies 
rely on native labor. 


Golden Eagle intended somehow 
to transport heavy machinery into 
wholly inhospitable terrain. The 
river’s steep drop from heights of 
fourteen thousand feet to sea level 
creates rapids too swift for most 
white water rafters. Steady rain- 
fall lasts for weeks. The all-but- 
impenetrable, steep-sided, jungle 
valleys spell death through rust to 
whatever heavy machinery makes 
it in. Lacking heavy machinery, 
companies rely on native labor. On 
the subject of the whereabouts of 
the gold, however, the natives clam 
up. My father swore that the only 
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Claude L. Kemper (looking right), Enrique Penaranda (third from right) 


gold from Tipuani he had seen on the 
market was gold that the natives spirited 
away from Tipuani to sell in La Paz, 
even though everyone could see sassy 
gold flecks sparkling in the waters of 
the Tipuani River and along its banks. 
Actually mining it was, of course, a 
fabulous undertaking. Nonetheless, the 
Aramayo Company bought and tried 


to make Tipuani a profitable mining 
venture and kept at it until 1949-52, the 
period of the nationalization of Bolivia’s 
mines 

For a long time, my uncle, Carlos G. 
(Jack) Bowers and my father, Claude L. 
Kemper, were the general managers of 
the Compagnie Aramayo de Mines en 
Bolivie, Société Anonyme, one of the 
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three, erstwhile great, mining corpora- 
tions in Bolivia. The pair were known 
as Mutt and Jeff. If you picture Mutt 
and Jeff, notice how figure dominates 
flesh, how the image shapes the body. 
They were not exceptional. Examples 
of image overtaking body, examples of 
the convergence of history and fable 
in Bolivia abound. Some that pop into 


... reputedly Butch 
Cassidy and the 
Sundance Kid, stole the 
indomitable Aramayo 
mule... 


mind include the extraordinary events in 
the life of Bolivia’s flamboyant general, 
Mariano Melgarejo (1820-1871) whose 
surname means “fish line and hook bait- 
ed with a white rag,” have made a 
myth of the man. Near Tupiza, 
Potosi, at the turn of the 
twentieth century (1905), 
gringo bank robbers, 
reputedly Butch Cassidy 
and the Sundance Kid, 
stole the indomitable 
Aramayo mule, Idiota, 
along with the brand 
of Aramayo burned on 
Idiota’s haunch, and, not 
incidentally, the Aramayo 
payroll as well. Obstinate 
Idiota’s recalcitrance, her 
escapes from Aramayo 
corrals into the sur- 
rounding shatterlands, 
made her legendary, 
locally. Whenever Idiota 
escaped, the telegraph 
“posted” a reward for her 
return. (Why Aramayo 
wanted her returned 
seems to have escaped 
the reaches of histori- 
cal inquiry.) So when 
those pale apparitions, 
reputedly Butch and 
Sundance, nonchalantly 
tied the notorious Idiota and 
her revealing haunch to the 


History, fable, 
death met. 


railing before a crumbling, adobe hotel 
in a site so desolate it is featured in 
the PBS program Voyage to the End 
of the Earth, they doomed themselves. 
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Claude Kemper and Carlos Gebret Bowers, 


History, fable, death met. Surviving the 
hailstorm of bullets, Idiota was returned 
to Aramayo’s Quechisla in the next val- 
ley and the reward for her return col- 
lected. 

The PBS’s “end of the earth”? That 
“end” is the area in which I was raised. 
I thought of it as “the heart of the 
world.” But then not only do margins 
shift by way of ideas. Queen Elizabeth 
I deleted Bolivia from the mapping of 
South America by simply X-ing it out 
and, except for its minerals and revolu- 

tions, Bolivia dis- 
appeared 
from 


Rancagua, Chile 1925 


the view of most of the English speak- 
ing world almost as quickly as it had 
appeared. 

The overlap of history and fable 
includes a Mohawk pilot, Bill Wincapaw, 
who left Bolivia every Christmas to 
fly gifts to children off the coast of 
New England. Wincapaw flew a three 
engine, Ford goos plane from the El 
Alto airport to Tipuani for Aramayo. 
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I have not altogether 
lost the fearlessness my 
brother remembers... 


This indomitable pilot’s survival of many 
crashes while attempting landings at the 
Tipuani airport and _ cowfield 
-five aircraft and eight lives were lost- 
brought the area fabled status in the 
U. S. to the point that the correspon- 


portrait of me as a teenager who loved 
Tipuani, its physicality and its astonish- 
ing intractability. 


“July 14, 1998 

Dear Claudetteski, I loved Bolivia 
growing up. However, Tipuani was not 
my type of place. Riding down on the 
plane, skimming trees and those two 
little mountains to land on the precari- 
ously short runway was your type of fun. 
And the bugs were just in love with my 
body. Couple all this with those rainy 
mines, water emanating from every- 


took you to Caracoles and Tipuani, at 
least till I'd done the trek. 

I have not altogether lost the fearless- 
ness my brother remembers, but as for 
my brother’s image of myself, I think of 
James McCorkle’s lines in a poem that 
opens, “Consider history as a cloud,” 
and asks, 

Whose portrait is that floating in the 
black ink 

----- It is not a portrait. "lil 

My brother’s representation of me is 
his idea of a me now long lost if ever 
actually the person he remembers. Still, 


dent, Walter Winchell, wished to expe- 
rience the Tipuani landing for himself. 
However, after flying in and somehow 
managing to film the landing, Winchell 
elected departure from Tipuani via 
mule, a five day trip through the jungle 
to cobblestoned Sorata, and even at 
that, Winchell was still a long, long way 
away from paved “civilization.” 

My brother, Paul Kemper, penned a 
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where plus some interesting characters. 
Yes, it is you!!! 
Amazing how jealous [was when Daddy 


fear of cockroaches 
acquired from nights 
spent in Bolivian hotels 


his memory is a part of history insofar 
as history is portraiture that does not 
produce an actual portrait. The poem’s 
non-question, “Whose portrait?” is 
answered, “It is not a portrait,” an 
answer that is a question about the past 
and the people of the past constituted 
mostly of marks on paper. 

“Hey, Paul,” I wrote my brother back, 
“the bugs loved the sweet blood in my 
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body every bit as much as they loved 
yours.” I forgot to add, Remember how 
compulsive Daddy was about cleanli- 
ness? Remember our fear of insect life, 
our fear of cockroaches acquired from 
nights spent in Bolivian hotels where 
nobody dared get out of bed for fear of 
scrunching cockroaches? One morn- 
ing in Tipuani, I shook out my shoes 
and a dead insect that looked exactly 
like a translucent peanut shell half full 
of some sort of liquid fell out. P-nut 
head, cabeza de mani, one of the most 
virulently poisonous insects in the Beni 
region of Bolivia, had casually pene- 
trated ever so many defensive measures 
taken against bugs. 

My memory of one trip to Tipuani, 
taken maybe in 1947, starts in a hanger 
at the El Alto airport serving La Paz. 
Waiting for permission to take off, 
some dozen men and myself whiled 
away the time, the men drinking, some 
already skunked, men I remember as 
shadows, only my father recoverable 
in color. We accepted the news that 
inclement weather in Tipuani prevent- 
ed the plane from taking off that day. 
The following day, we tried again, with 
the future passengers, excepting myself, 
again anticipatorily skunked, again sit- 


the plane drops precipt- 
tously through precip 


mountain summits... 


ting paralyzed on the benches along 
the sides of the plane’s interior. Having 
taken this trip before, the men preferred 
to be skunked. 

After about a half hour of steep soar- 
ing, the plane drops precipitously 
through clouded mountain summits to 
buzz cattle off a crescent-moon shaped 
field. A river snorkels around the cres- 
cent. Mountains rise steeply on every 
side. Having made certain that the cows 
below are been driven off the field, the 
pilot puts the plane into another steep 
ascent. He then dips deep into a val- 
ley, makes a right turn at an angle that 
points one wing directly at the squirrely 
river and the other at the vivid sky. He 
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straightens the plane and then 
engines. Some petrified Ba a 


He straightens t the 
plane and then cuts 
engines. Some petrified 
passengers pray aloud... 


aloud to glide in over the near bank of 
the river, to touch down on the newly 
cattle-less field, and to stop short of the 
far-side marsh, and river, and mountain, 
that, singly or in combination, so often 
caused Wincapaw and later his son to a 
crash into history and fable and into Serie 
Winchell’s attention. i 
In what I remember as motorless, dead 
silence, the plane’s wings straighten and 
we drop for the landing--or marshing, 
or rivering, or mountaining, our pos- 
sible shatterlanding. Our wi 
almost to touch the trees on eac 
My exhilaration--that rec 
character that awed m 
of whom were sensible 
to risk—rises as the pl 
Of all the medals Tc 


It traveled to ai oantee an 
me now when I travel. - 
never occurred to me I 1 


And, of course, St. Biristop er’s benign ; 
face was not a portrait. There was no 
flesh behind the alloy, perhaps ever. St. 
Christopher is all image. 


Ili] James McCorkle “Iron Path [Eisen-Steig]”, 
Ploughshares (Winter 2001-2), 11-114, 112. 
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Hanging On in Sao Paulo: 
Stop Light Economy 


ROR Dirt iver; 
ta abe + ea ov 


As unemployment in South America’s 
biggest city nears 20%, many unemployed 
workers are taking it to the street. 


of Greater Sao Paulo. Rush hour 

traffic streams through the intersec- 
tion, horns honk, sirens wail. A garbage 
truck hits a pothole, clanging metal 
and coughing up a cloud of exhaust. 
When the light goes red, the commo- 
tion grinds to a halt. 

José Silva Ramos - one of the city’s 
nearly two million jobless workers — 
steps off a cement island in the middle 
of the avenue and starts hanging plastic 
sacks on the side-view mirrors of the 


[: 7:38 a.m. in the Pompeia district 
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Downtown Sao Paulo 


stopped vehicles. Each sack contains ten 
pieces of candy, a ballpoint pen, and a 
photocopied slip of paper that reads: 
“Unemployed Chauffeur. 45 years old, 
8 years of experience, I need your help. 
My family depends on my work. I 
accept meal tickets and transportation 
vouchers. | real. Thank you.” 


“I need your help. 
My family depends 


on my WOR. 


a 


1 


ECONOMIC DECELERATION 


Greater Sao Paulo comprises Sao Paulo 
proper and 38 neighboring districts. 
8,000 square kilometers of avenues, sky- 
scrapers, and shantytowns — plus nearly 
20 million people — make it the planet's 
fourth largest urban conglomeration. 
Sao Paulo state is responsible for 35% 
of Brazil’s Gross Domestic Product. 
Greater Sao Paulo alone produces 20% 
of the country’s industrial output. 

Immigrant workers poured into Sao 
Paulo at the end of the 19™ cen- 
tury. Some took jobs on nearby coffee 
plantations, others provided goods and 
services to the swelling population. In 
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the mid-twentieth century, industrialism 
brought more jobs. Steel plants were 
built, automobile factories opened, and 
an extensive road system was created. 
In recent decades, however, Sao Paulo’s 


Sao Paulo has 14,000 kilometers of public roads 


Robson Cunha Maragon on Matarazzo Avenue 


economic impetus has slowed. Plants 
have closed, commerce has lagged, and 
jobs are disappearing. Nearly 20% of 
the city’s workforce is unemployed — 
significantly more than the Brazilian 
national average of 
12.8%. In hard num- 
bers: a quarter of a 
million people are out 
of work, another half 
million have taken 
odd jobs to get by, and 
some two hundred 
thousand have given 
up the search. 


TAKING IT TO THE 
STREET 


All of Sao Paulo’s 
jobless workers have 
their own story to tell. 
José Silva Ramos is a 
chauffeur whose driv- 
er’s license was sus- 
pended because of a 
speeding ticket. After 
two months of tapping 
into his savings, he 
returned to a dried-up 
job market. He now 
lives with his in-laws 
to save on rent. His 
wife works full-time at 
a supermarket and the 
couple has managed to 
keep their two teenag- 
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ers in school, but they’re just barely 
getting by. 

“When your paycheck stops coming 
in,” José says, “the bills don’t. So you 
have to adapt. You have to do what’s 
necessary.” 

Adapting for José has meant self- 


...you have to adapt. 
You have to do what’s 
necessary.” 


employment. He arrives at the intersec- 
tion early — before the morning com- 
mute — and stays there until the end 
of the evening. It’s a hard, twelve-hour 
shift, yet most paulistanos don’t consider 
it a respectable way to make a living. 

In Brazil, people who work the streets 
are called marreteiros. The word can 
be translated as “vendor” or “peddler”, 
but it’s often used pejoratively to mean 
“swindler” or “cheat”. 

“Many are ashamed to admit they 
work at the intersection,” José explains. 
“IT know marreteiros who take the bus 
across town, so their friends and family 
won’t see them.” 

Strangers can also be unkind. Crime 
in the Sado Paulo is on the rise and many 
drivers are wary of marreteiros. People 
keep their windows rolled up. Some 
glue black film to the glass so prospec- 
tive criminals can’t see inside. Others, 
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with more money to spend, buy bullet- 
proof vehicles. 

The Sao Paulo municipal district has 
more than 5,000 traffic light controlled 
intersections and a fleet of 5 million 
vehicles. But statistics on »arreteiros are 
hard to find. Only by driving around 
the city do we see how many people are 
turning to the streets for survival. 

* Robson Cunha Maragon, 35, sells 
breath mints, chocolate malt balls, and 
a variety of other merchandise at a traf- 
fic light on Matarazzo Avenue. He’s 
worked at the intersection for nearly 
six years and many drivers know him by 
name. Robson is married with two chil- 
dren and he pays rent. “When I started 
out,” he says, “I used to make 100 or 
120 reals a day (about US$40.00). Now 
I take in 30 or 40. A lot more people are 
working the traffic lights. And the city is 
more violent. Unless people know you, 
they usually don’t roll down their win- 
dows. Of 100 cars, I'll only make a sale 
to three or four.” 

¢ Robson Roberto Miller, 34, has 
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Darlan entertains motorists with juggling performances. 


worked the Barra Funda district for 
twelve years. Missing both legs below 


Only by driving around 
the city do we see how 
many people are turn- 

ing to the streets for 
survival. 


the knee, he’s known among locals 
for his Evil Knievel-like daring do. 
Zigzagging through lines of stopped 
vehicles with a cardboard box in his lap, 
Robson sells candy and pens. When the 
light turns green, he latches himself 
onto the bumper of a car or truck at 
the end of the line and is towed back 
to where he started. “I don’t think 
you'll see many handicapped people 
doing that in the USA!” he jokes. “The 
situation here in Brazil is very diffi- 
cult. I’ve had companies turn me down 


because I’m handicapped. But people 
on the street always help. It’s important 
to understand that most handicapped 
people at traffic lights aren’t begging. 
We’re selling a product - it’s commerce. 
Marreteiros even have their own unions 
now.” 

* Kulu, 31, sings for the Rap band 
Atrito Moral. He sells CDs at a traf- 
fic light near a tattoo parlor. A topless 
Mona Lisa has been airbrushed on the 
wall behind him. “I sell stuff like other 
marreteiros, except I also sell my music. I 
met the man who produced these songs 
right here at this traffic light. Later, he 
suggested I sell the songs to motorists 
- to cover production costs. So far I’ve 
sold 130 CDs — more than enough to 
pay for what we’ve recorded so far. You 
meet a lot of people here on the street. 
Last month a photographer drove by 
and offered to take pictures for the CD 
cover. Another guy bought the CD for 
his kids. They liked it so much that they 
came back here to meet me.” 

* Darlan, 28, spends a few evenings 
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each week at a traffic light on Rebougas 
and Henrique Schaumann Avenues. It’s 
one of the most heavily trafficked inter- 
sections in the city, and the light stays 
red for nearly two minutes - making it 
the Park Place of the Sao Paulo marre- 
teiro Monopoly board. Union working 
marreteiros circulate with blue jackets 
by day, selling cellular phone accesso- 
ries, inflatable Scooby-Doo dolls, and 
garlic cloves. At night the intersection 
turns into a circus, with entertainers 
like Darlan who juggle flaming torches. 
“The city’s best performers come here 
to practice,” Darlan says. “We’re not 
marreteiros. We’re not unemployed. We 
use the traffic light to develop our craft, 
to earn money, and to make contacts for 
gigs at night clubs, parties, and events.” 


THE PROMISE OF A BETTER FUTURE 


As night falls in the Pompeia district, 
José Silva Ramos removes the last of his 
plastic sacks from a duffel bag. Just four 
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or five more red lights and he’ll head 

home. He puts on a tired smile and 

steps into the glowing headlights. 
Brazilian President Luiz Inacio Lula 


[Brazilian President] 
Lula, after all, was 
once a marreteiro 


himself ... 


da Silva made a promise when he took 
office: ten million new jobs before the 
end of his term. While Brazilians aren’t 
quick to trust politicians, Lula’s words 
resounded among the country’s job- 
less workers. Lula, after all, was once a 
marreteiro himself — selling peanuts and 
shining shoes in the streets of Sao Paulo 
as a boy. 

“You’ve got to keep at it,” José says. 
“You've got to keep looking for some- 
thing better.” 


—— 
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A child cleans windows at a traffic light 
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José works the traffic light in Pompeia 
five days a week and spends Sunday with 
his family. This leaves Saturday open 
for visiting employment agencies. New 
job openings seldom appear, and those 
that do are quickly snatched up by a 
younger candidates. But José remains 
optimistic. 

“Some people are even worse off than 
Iam,” he says. “Last week I met a guy at 
an employment agency who hadn’t been 
to school and couldn’t do calculations, 
so I helped him with some questions on 
the application. A friend of mine later 
asked, ‘What if he gets the job instead 
of you?’ I said it didn’t matter. If ’'m not 
willing to help someone out, how can I 
expect others to do the same for me?” 
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By Foanie Dawson 


uito, Ecuador, June 19, 2001. As dusk falls, 8 Interpol 
officers dash across the street into a small hotel, rush 
up the stairs, and kick down the door. Inside they 
cuff her friends as Christina looks in horror. Across town, the 
police round up other men and haul them down to the police 
station. All belong to the same band of drug smugglers. 
At the police station, detectives bark at Christina in Spanish. 
She understands the threats, 
but little of what is said. She 
requests a lawyer. No one pays 


any attention. dragged to th e 
The next morning, badly ; 

shaken, fearful and distraught, hosp ital by 
Christina breaks down. She'd — the police, she 

spent an awful night in jail with 

agonizing stomach cramps and can b old out 


now dragged to the hospital 
by the police, she can hold ne longer. She 


out no longer. She confesses. confesses. 
The x-rays show that the cap- 

sules have blocked her bowels. 

The doctors advise surgery, but 

Christina refuses, convinced 

that she can pass them on her own. For seven days, she turns 
down food, only drinking water. Throughout her ordeal, 
Christina lives in terror. If the capsules rupture in her stom- 
ach, she will die. This, she was told, was what happened to the 
“mule” before her. The doctors give her three enemas a day. 
On the seventh night, the doctors get Christina out of bed. 
All night, she paces the floors of the hospital. As she walks 
back and forth, she prays that she’ll get through this nightmare 
alive. That morning she passes eighty capsules and two of the 
seven latex sheaths. 

Christina is a “mule.” That’s the term used to describe 
people who aren’t really drug smugglers, but agree to carry 
drugs for those who are. Christina agreed to carry 800 grams 
(28 ounces) of heroin into the United States. For this, she was 
to get $25,000. As “mules” go, Christina looks the part. She’s 
young, American, and looks innocent. Then again, maybe that 
was the problem. 

I meet Christina on a visit to the women’s prison Carcel de 
la Mujer in Ecuador. Christina turned 18 on March 21, 2001. 
She is from Evanston, Wyoming, a small town close to Utah. 
Eighty percent of the population is Mormon. Her parents 
divorced before she was born. Her mother raised 5 children 
working two jobs from 6:00 am to 9:00 pm. Her father is a 
federal judge. 

Over several visits, I learn that Christina completed one year 
of college. She applied for a scholarship. There was an essay 
to write and several interviews. She won. The scholarship cov- 
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ered her living expenses for 9 months of travel abroad. Since 
she wanted a career in international business, it was perfect. 

Ecuador was Christina’s first trip out of the United States. 
She went out on dates, tried drinking, made new friends, and 
enjoyed her newly discovered freedom. Soon she met a young 
man she cared about a great deal. They made plans. After her 
time in Ecuador they planned to travel together to Europe, 
where they would get married, and maybe start their own busi- 
ness. Of course to do this, they’d need money. 

Christina started her training as a “mule” by swallowing 
grapes. Everyday for a week, she swallowed two large bags of 
grapes. After this regimen, she graduated to hotdogs. Next, 
she swallowed a kilo (2.2 pounds) of frozen cocktail hotdogs 
wrapped in plastic. The heroin she was to smuggle was packed 

in capsules about the size of 
a Vienna sausage. During 


: her training, she popped B 
Th e h eromn S. h e complex tablets to clean the 


was to smugele 
was packed in 


liver and other vitamins to 
relieve stress. She also took 
Imodium, an anti-diarrheal 


that induces constipation 
capsules about the ini would keep the cap 


s1Ze of a Vienna sules from being excreted. 


The capsules, it turns out, 

SAUSAGE. were the handiwork of a 

talented Colombian medi- 

cal school student. When 

her training ended, it was 

the medical student who 

put the heroin in the capsules and wrapped each in seven layers 
of latex. She swallowed them. 

When I first see her, Christina has already spent four months 
behind bars. At eighteen, she faces almost that much more 
time in prison—twelve to sixteen years—for drug traffick- 
ing. She works at the clinic of the prison. She likes her work, 
she tells me. And she has plenty of time to think about what 
happened. But the surroundings are dreary. On visiting day, 
boyfriends laugh, children play and there is music blaring, 
but reality is different. Life inside the prison is difficult and 
horrible. Prisoners live in tiny cells. There are a few toilets. 
Hardly a shower. Drug use is widespread, conditions are hard. 
Prisoners get bread once or rarely twice a day. Lunch is a 
scoop of rice with a bit of meat and perhaps a vegetable. For 
this Christina’s parents pay US $100 a month. 

Christina, like all the prisoners, looks forward to visits. So 
far, none of Christina’s friends or family have come. Still she 
has made some friends among the foreign community and gets 
visits from missionaries, ex-pats and the occasional tourist. 
Visitors can bring just about any sort of food for the prisoners, 
but not grapes or pineapples, which can be turned into alcohol. 
Inmates caught with any kind of alcohol can get an extra three 
months added to their sentence. Fighting can mean another 
five months or even solitary confinement. 

On my final visit to the prison, Christina appears shaky, 
but hopeful. She says there may be changes in the law. A 
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‘Heroin causes euphoria, drowsiness, respiratory depression, 
constricted pupils and nausea. An overdose results in slow 
and shallow breathing, clammy skin, convulsions, coma 
and possible death. The United States national purity rate 
of heroin is 41% yet the heroin arriving from South America 
has reached rates as high as 98%. In 1998, 65% of heroin 
came from South America and virtually all of it was destined 
for the US. The 90s saw dramatic increases of heroin from 
South America as Colombia, who already controlled the 
~ cocaine network worldwide, expanded into heroin produc- 
tion. The drug is smuggled into the US in quantities of one 
to two kilograms by couriers aboard 
commercial airlines. Once the drug 
reaches the US, Dominican distribu- 
“tion rings are utilized to sell the low 
cost, high purity heroin. Marketing 
tactics such as adding free samples 
of heroin to cocaine purchases and 
using brand names to instill recogni- 
_ tion and loyalty have been used by the 
Colombians to maintain and augment bs 
Clientele. According to the U.S. State 
department, the Colombian drug car- 
tels are the most sophisticated criminal 
organization in the world. 


The 1999 National Household Survey 
on Drug Abuse (NHSDA) estimated 
149,000 new heroin users in 1998 and 
nearly 80% of these new users were under the age of twenty- 
six. New users can snort and smoke high purity heroin, thus 
avoiding the social stigma, AIDS, or hepatitis associated with 
injections. Heroin related deaths have also risen, deaths rose 
from 2, 868 in 1992 to 4,327 in 1998. Despite these statistics, 


many governments continue A) use a prohibition and punish- 


ment tactic in the War on Drugs rather than one that would 
focus on prevention, treatment and education. Most federal 
prisons in the United States, Not unlike Ecuador, are filled 
with drug offenders who serve more of their time than violent 
offenders and this gap is widening. Additionally, the number 
of women in US prisons have tripled and the majority of these 


women are first time offenders, nonviolent, and low level drug — 


users—moreover, the majority are mothers. 
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The United States embassy does not permit 
the names of imprisoned citizens to be released 
for reasons of privacy; as a result, the prisoners 
are denied the opportunity to receive visitors. 
The South American Explorers’ clubhouses, 
however, have lists of prisoners who have agreed 
to be identified, including those from the US 
and other countries. More than thirty foreign- 
ers are imprisoned here, many from other 
continents. Some of the nations represented 
include Germany, Hungary, Indonesia, Mexico, 
South Africa, Hong Kong, Thailand, Morocco, 
Argentina and many more from Spain and 
Colombia—all used as mules for drug traffick- 
ing for the Colombians. 


while back, it was rumored 
that prisoners not sentenced 
within one year would be 
extradited to their own coun- 
try. Now, some prisoners say 
it takes just six months. On 
the other hand, some say that 
Ecuador is trying drug traf- 
fickers quicker than ever and 
increasing the penalty. The 
maximum penalty Christina 
hears is 24 years. Ifa girl like 
Christina received the maxi- 
mum penalty, she would be 
42 before she got out. 

In Ecuador, someone who 


commits murder faces a mere 
eight years in prison. And, 
Christina tells me, she has 
_ heard about a woman in the 


...4 woman in 
the same prison 
who killed her 
entire family and 
was released after 
serving only five 
years 


same prison who killed her 
entire family and was released 
after serving only five years 
of a ten year term. Is this 


true? Somewhat skeptical of 
Christina’s facts, I do some 
research on my own. What I 
learn confirms much of what 
she says. Daniel Camargo 
Barbosa was a Colombian 
who had escaped prison and 
fled to Ecuador. In 1989 
he was sentenced to sixteen 
years—the maximum penalty. 
His crime? Barbosa brutally 
raped and killed young girls 
between nine and eleven 
years old with a machete. 
He confessed to seventy-one 
such brutal murders. He was 
killed in prison by a relative of 
one of his victims but had he 
survived he would have been 
released in 2005. Surprisingly, 
Christina is not bitter. It’s 
the injustice that she cannot 
understand. Yes, she is guilty 
of smuggling drugs. She will- 
ingly admits this. 


Lannie 
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Hotels, Lodging, Restaurants 
AIVIAIU THOS scescrecrevcastassciceesctustsastcesesscs §3 
Dal Zacvactnccaasnscusunsscatncrvasesenientuertes 57 
GASAlEIGMaly, cavesthevsieoscaronvsetchveccyansesvenuey 


Casa San Blas.... 
Casa Sol... 
De Ville Inn... 
EXPIOPORS!NM cissstecastesccsssctarsoaversecsveosieos 
Explorama LOdGe .......ssecsstectecseesssessesees 
Los Ninos Hotel... 
Olaza’s Bed & Breakfast... 
Reina Victoria Pub.............. 
ACANELOUGO ssovssasssicstecanasonsacccastacsees 


Language Instruction 
Academia Latino Americanos .............. 61 
Amazonas Education and Travel........... 39 
Amigos Spanish School... 54 
APF LAMnQUuageS....ss..sssscssecsseessesecrsesssnes 
Cusco Spanish School 
El Sol Spanish School 
Galapagos Spanish School ............s00 44 
La Lengua Spanish School... 37 
Simon Bolivar Spanish School.............. 40 

Publications, Maps, Videos 
Bradt Travel Guides wo... 46 
Cultural Survival 
ROUOBIGUIGOSS ficsierntarsaccteyssticstqnen cesta) 


Tour Operators 
Al SARAH TOURS Siisssccssseccosccsetsttveprescesssgss 44 
Andina Travel 
Andean Liters (isscsscaseecsacasecstavevesssevvencrced 
Caiman-Manu Jungle Specialists........... 52 
De la Vega AdVentureS........:.sccssessneseess 44 
Enchanted Expeditions......sssccsseeessess 44 
ETIGMA sichcrves ccurcuarsvanrsertse bystradesnccetbAS 56 
GOEGHAGON yal ala caeardantcecentecreeceresseites 40 
INCAFEXDIOLOLS ss cccdosccrenccnctovccrstesveeestessexe 54 
Manu Ecological Adventures...............++ 59 
Manu Expeditions.....c.sesssscsscseecsessees 57 
Mayuc Ecological Adventure Travel....... 54 
Moggley ECUaOr .....sesssssseessesseessessserseee 41 
Neotropical AdVentures............ssssssesssse 45 
PantiaColla TOUFS ......scssseersesseesssesecsvesees 
Paseos Amazonicos..... 
Q’ente Expeditions........... 
Rainforest Expeditions 
SOCIO AGVENUIES ...,.csssscsesssessssnesseesnses 
VilCA Expeditions ....ccssessesseessesseensansenes 
Wayki Trek Travel ....csssssescssssssecsssssneenneces 
Other 
Basset's Vetinary Clinic ........cscscssessseeees 40 
Rapa Nui JOuUrmAL ..sessscssessessssssesseennes 59 
Tropical Dancing SchOol..........ccseseesee 44 
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MscclE Franzen 


our jungle 


Grassroots Ecotourism in the 
Ecuadorian Amazon 


organized and controlled by Huaenini community 


Experience cultural immersion 
with the Huaorani of Bameno 


scott, bramanwalum.dar 
ONAHE@andinanetnet 


Contacts: 
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members 


: MS 
If you were editor of the South American Explorer, what stories 
would you go after? Write Assignment Desk with your idea x if 
we can find the writer, we'll publish it. X 


A Dollar a Day... 


I just read in a BBC news story that a 
third of Brazilians live on less than a dollar 
a day. That’s 58 million people. This is an 
appalling statistic in Brazil where the presi- 
dent has promised to eliminate hunger by 
2007. The level of inequality in Brazil is 
staggering and is the result of decades of 
inflation, a poor educational system, high 
unemployment, and grossly unequal land 
ownership. Crime abounds. 

I realize the SAE likes stories about 
lost cities, condor studies, travel, etc, but 
perhaps it’s time to explore other, perhaps 
even more gripping stories of what’s hap- 
pening in the continent we all like to read 
about. Since I can’t write the story myself 
I have all sorts of ideas how it might be 
done. Why not have somebody spend a 
day or two with one of these people and 
see what they have to do to survive. That 
should be an eye opener. I know the SAE 
will go after a good story when it’s virtually 
handed to them. 


- Mer Richards 


A War to Remember 


Your article on the War of the Pacific 
in Issue #66 was excellent. Any chance of 
following it up with an equally gripping 
account of the Paraguayan War (1864- 
1870)? 

I keep seeing references to this conflict 
that killed more than half of Paraguay’s 
population, gutted the economy, destroyed 
agriculture and ended in occupation , lost 
territory and heavy indemnities. Didn’t 
Richard Burton, of Nile fame, figure in this 
bit of history? 


Harold Akkers 
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Something ree 


Years ago in the jungle I met a fly fish 


erman. According to him he was able to 
catch fish with flies, some of which were 
totally unknown to the local population. 
Why not assign some fly fisherman who’s 
going to South America anyway, to hop 
over the Andes and check this out. Think 
of all the fishermen out there who'd go for 
a story like this. Me, for instance. I’d go 
myself, but I can’t afford it at the moment. 


Jason Flench 


For Heaven's Sake 


It’s truly shameful how little SAE members 
know about the Southern Constellations. 

The situation is worse than we thought. 
Some members even professed total igno- 
rance about the number of Southern 
constellations (32) and only a few could 
name them all. A disturbing number had 
never even heard of the Flying Fish, the 
Toucan, the Firebird, the Microscope, the 
Sea Serpent, the Swordfish, or even the 
splendid Clock. 

Well, there’s no longer an excuse. Click 
on this site for a listing of all the constella- 
tions of the southern hemisphere, plus the 
Large Magellanic Cloud in Dorado and 
the Small Magellanic Cloud in Tucana. A 
thorough knowledge of the heavens befits 
every well-educated member of SAE. 

http://www.corvus.com/con-page/con- 
sth.htm 


Max Teale 


The Inside Story 


Kate Wheeler writes a lot for the New 
York Times and other publications when she 
should be writing for the South American 
Explorer. Some years back, before she got 


about writing a piece 

e-she was a dancer in El Gran 
‘Poder, the most eanperant and majestic 
of Bolivia’s many festivals. She never did, 
but the idea is great. And then there was 
another writer who offered to do a piece 
on the two years he spent playing with 
Peruvian musicians on the street. This 
never worked out either, but it stands to 
reason SAE members have had unusual 
experiences they could write about. We 
need more inside stuff. 


Samantha Torque 


What's In A Game 


I’d love to read about South Americans 
who competed in this year’s Summer 
Olympics. ’'m not so much interested in the 
athletes who won medals; I’d like to learn 
about those who represented their coun- 
tries in the more obscure competitions. 
For example, what about that Ecuadorian 
housewife, Carmen Malo, who qualified 
for the 25m Women’s Pistol event? (When 
she was asked why she got into the sport 
of shooting, she replied, “I like to handle 
weapons.”) Orabout Luisana Perez, the 
Venezuelan ping-pong champ who had 
knee surgery that may have queered her 
chances for Olympic victory? 


Rae Thebideau 


Yankee Dolla 


So what about the dollarization experi- 
ment in Ecuador? Did it work? Why did 
they do it? What's different? Are other 
South American countries likely to follow 
suit? I’d like to see a piece on this especially 
as it’s not something I’m qualified to write 
about. 


Masie Ochre 
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Ecuador 


LA LENGUA 


Spanish Schools and Tours 
LENGUA Study with us in Quito, Puerto Lopez (coast), 
Otavalo & in the jungle 


www.la-lengua.com 


Lodge & Travel 


Colén 1001 & Juan Le6én Mera, Building “Ave Maria”, Quito - Ecuador 
Phone: ++593 2 2543 521 Fax: ++593 2 2501 271, 
E-mail: lalengua@hoy.net and tours@la-lengua.com 


Calama 127 y Av. 6 de Diciembre 
Tel: 2230-798 Fax: 2223-383 
E-mail: info@lacasasol.com 


QUITO-ECUADOR 


www.lacasasol.com 


Know where you're going 


Travel Guides 


RICLHIOUS THE GALATACHYS ISR ANEDS 
1 


SHR Raw DE ITE 


Bolivia. 


ES 


WORLD MUSIC NETWORK 
THE ANDEAN SELECTIO! 


Rough Guides are available wherever books GmCDs.are._sold www.roughguides! com 


Coming in November 2003 — The Rough Guide to South America 


online information:for the offline worlg 
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CLUB NEWS 


by OHH, so there 

U 1to you are!! I was won- 

dering where every- 

body was and there 

you are!! Right when I was ready to call 

it quits due to severe loneliness and bank- 

ruptcy you all showed up. . .so wonderful 

to see you again!! The clubhouse is crawl- 

ing with explorers and we are glad to have 
them. Welcome back! 

So, as I was scratching my head back in 
March about why there were so many ren- 
ovations going on in Mariscal Sucre, I now 
have the answer—Miss Universe. Ecuador 
proudly sponsored the 2004 Miss Universe 
Pageant. Anticipating a big tourism boom 
due to the Misses, huge investments were 
made in renovation and more in order to 
show-off the best of Ecuador. The Quito 
Clubhouse was even ordered to get itself 
painted for the event which it did. After 
the Misses had gone, however, everyone 
reported losses. What they had expected 
did not happen and National Press report- 
ed that, in terms of tourism, Miss Universe 
was a huge flop. I concur as not one Miss 
Universe candidate came in to become a 
member. Oh well. 

Another not so pretty operation occurred 
in order to show the best of Ecuador. 
Homeless children and adults were “force- 
fully” (to put it lightly) removed from 
popular urban areas all over Ecuador and 
displaced to rural areas so that no one 
would see this hard truth about this coun- 
try. Never mind the stomach turning 
details of this ugly operation. 

Okay, here’s some real good news for 
Ecuador. South American Explorer’s rec- 
ommended jungle lodge, Yachana Lodge, 
won the 2004 Condé Nast Award for Eco- 
Tourism. Way to go Yachana Lodge! So 
all you eco-tourism fanatics get out here 
and see how it is done! 

Another note on tourism—IT’S WHALE 
SEASON IN ECUADOR! Thousands of 
Humpback whales are arriving in Puerto 
Lopez, in the Southern Province of Manabi 
to make calves or give birth to their calves 
as the waters of the Antartica from which 
they migrate are too cold for either activity. 
A journey from Puerto Lopez to Isla de la 
Plata a.k.a. Poor Man’s Galapagos within 
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Parque Nacional de Machalilla guarantees 
not only a view the magnificent Humpback 
Whale but also the curious Blue-Footed 
Boobys, Red-Footed Boobys, Masked 
Boobys, the beautiful Bird of Paradise, the 
mysterious Albatross. An absolute must- 
see if you are in Ecuador between the 
months of June and September. 

Also, yours truly (that’s me) has been 
invited to be a part of the Peace Corps 
Ecuador’s Advisory Panel for Community 
Eco-Tourism Projects. Being a Peace 
Corps veteran and one of their worst crit- 
ics, I jumped at the opportunity. I am very 
excited to have some input on these very 
important projects. Way to go Me! 

Your Quito Clubhouse welcomes new 
Assistant Manager, Aaron Lambert. Aaron 
has been volunteering for us for quite 
some time and adores the country as I do 
and we are very glad to have him onboard. 
Welcome Aaron!! 

Well, that’s all for now folks . . . I gotta 
house full of enthusiastic explorers. 


Happy in Ecuador, Marianne 


Over the past few 

Cusco months Cusco has 

been alive with a 

host of cultural cel- 

ebrations which have been enjoyed by 

locals and tourists alike. All through June, 

the Plaza was alive with parades, dancing, 

music and of course, fireworks, or lots of 

loud bangs, leaving tourists slightly wor- 

ried, not knowing whether they should 

dive under the nearest bench to escape 
gunfire or join in the fun! 

Although the music and parades are over, 
Cusco is still buzzing with the arrival of 
lots of tourists for the high season and 
this has kept all the staff at the Cusco 
office rushed off our feet. Our members 
have been looked after well by our cur- 
rent volunteers, Abby, Amber, Emily and 
Martin. We have had a record number of 
new members signing up. They have been 
working tirelessly and our Cusco binder 
has been updated to provide members with 
accurate and up to date information. 


During July we also celebrated SAE’s 
27th Birthday by organising numerous 
Progressive Dinners, visiting a range of the 
local restaurants. These were a success and 
it was a good social event for the Club and 
members and an opportunity to sample 
fine cuisine. A number of local guide books 
were also raffled. 

There have been many tourists that have 
been disappointed because the Inka ‘Trail 
has been booked up, and they have arrived 
in Cusco to find there is no space. The 
reason for this is due to new Government 
regulations, enforcing a limit of 500 tour- 
ists, guides, cooks and porters on the Inka 
Trail every day. We recommend that res- 
ervations be made at least one month in 
advance. However, it has meant that many 
tourists have sought alternative trails, such 
as Salkantay, Chogek‘iraw or Ausangate, 
which are equally spectacular and less busy 
and we have plenty of information on these 
treks. 

However, in July, some of the trips to 
these high mountainous regions were 
cancelled due to snow and severely cold 
weather. For the first time in many years 
Cusco was covered in a dusting of snow, 
enabling children in the mountains around 
the city to have fun making snowmen. But 
for others, this cold weather has been far 
from fun. There were reports that many of 
the young animals died, which has serious 
financial implications for these disadvan- 
taged people who live in the mountains. 
Clothes collections were organised and the 
Cusco Club donated a number of bags of 
warm winter clothes. 

In August we will be looking forward 
to starting our Events and Presentation 
Program. We have a lot of interesting and 
fun events on offer, something to suit eve- 
ryone, including weaving demonstrations 
and a Peruvian food and drink evening. For 
more information, check out the events 
page on the website, 

www.saexplorers.org/bbs/sae_events.php. 

The Cusco volunteers and members need 
to be congratulated on winning the Inka 
Porter Project Pub Quiz in August, show- 
ing intelligence beyond tourism. However, 
the show was stolen by the fantastic Quiz 
Master, our very own manager, Ross 
Knutson, who did a fantastic job (even 
though he was open to blatant bribes!) 

With the busy season winding down 
we still have plenty to do. In the next 
few months we will be developing the 
Volunteer opportunities in the Cusco area 
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and organising the annual River Clean Up 
with agencies, students and volunteers. 
Hopefully this year there will be fewer 
dead pigs and dogs floating amongst the 
plastic bottles!!! Let us know if you want 
to join in....We will also be ready for the 
start of the football season, organising trips 
for staff and members to support the local 
team, Cienciano. 

Of course, if you are coming to visit us and 
have a little spare room in your suitcase, 
any 3 ringed binders, chocolate spread, 
chocolate chips, magazines and “English 
Tea” (to aid the new assistant manager 
with her tea cravings), would be gratefully 
received and can be exchanged for the best 
chocolate chip cookies in Cusco! We look 
forward to seeing you soon. 


Lucy Bertenshaw Assistant 
Manager & all the Cusco Staff 


e We have had a steady 
L flow of members taking 
ima advantage of our wire- 
less internet service we 
have here at the Limaclub, so if you are 
coming down with your wireless enabled 
laptop don’t forget that you can get online 
right here in the comfort of our cosy Lima 
Clubhouse. Margaree and myself have been 
able to travel quite a bit. Margaree has been 
to Huancayo and Huaraz while I went off 
on a road trip to the central jungle area, 
firstly stopping in Tarma and then going 
on to La Merced, Puerto Bermudez and 
ending up in Pucallpa where I flew back to 
Lima so we have a lot of up to date infor- 
mation. 

Puerto Bermudez is quite an isolated 
town, there are five phones and one school 
has just been given internet access via 
satellite. It is in the Amazon Basin, sur- 
rounded by rich forest and situated in the 
very center of Peru. The local Ashanika 
communities are very poor and are often 
forced to cut down their trees for money. 
They sell them for about 25 cents a foot 
— the value of a tree once it is cut down and 
brought to the main road. Often the road is 
two or three days walk from where the tree 
is cut and usually it takes two or three men 
to do this. For an average eighty-foot tree 
each man receives about seven dollars. Not 
many tourists pass by Puerto Bermudez 
but each one that does makes a difference. 
A local Ashanika guide is delighted that 
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somebody wants to come and simply walk 
and appreciate the forest and on top of it is 
willing to pay for it. If you have not been 
to Puerto Bermudez I suggest you check 
out the Humboldt Albergue run by Jesus, a 
Basque Spaniard writer who has set up his 
home and welcoming refuge for travelers. 
For more information go to: www.geocities. 
com/puerto_bermudez. One community 
there has built a school but has no teacher 
so if you are up to it there is also volunteer 
work for you! E-mail the limaclub for more 
information on this! 

It hasn’t been great weather for the climb- 
ers so far. They keep coming to the club 
with long faces and dumping their gear 
in storage. As for the trekkers, they’ve 
been doing better apart from those folks 
that got held up in early July while on 
the Huayhuash trek. Armed bandits were 
able to hold up a number of groups in one 
night on the fourth day of the trek right 
before Lake Viconga. The men in balacla- 
vas claimed to be terrorists needing money 
to charter a flight to Colombia but this is 
thought to be very unlikely... This appears 
to have been a one off incident and if you 
want to read more you should go to our 
July trip reports. 

As always we have had a few interesting 
characters drop by. Firstly Brian Coles 
came through on his motorbike, a Brit 
who started his trip a year ago in NY and 


was on his way to Chile. To follow his trip 
and get some tips go to http://colesyboy. 
tripod.com. Then we had South African 
rafting boy, Shau Biggs, stop over. To 
check out how his team’s Maranon-Amazon 
Expedition is going, go to: www.amazon- 
expedition.co.za. And if you are really into 
rafting you should also check out this web- 
site www.peruwhitewater.com . 

We also have Mitch Teplitsky, a documen- 
tary film maker, hanging out at the club, 
we are giving all our support to his film 
that follows the story of a New York hip- 
hop dancer whose journey of self-discovery 
leads her to Peru and the world of folkloric 
dance. For more information about the film 
go to www.soyandina.com 

And last, but not least, thanks to our 
wonderful volunteers: Lucia, Andrea, Tilak 
and Tanilee we have now updated even 
more information which includes three 
information packets: Huaraz, Peru, and 
Peru Archaeology sites. And even better we 
finally catalogued all the South American 
Explorer Magazine Articles in a searchable 
database! And of course South American 
Explorers was 27 years old in July and we 
held a few little special events! Where has 
time flown?? Well, here’s to another 27 
years!!! 


Leda Duif 
Lima Club Manager 


"AMAZONAS EDUCATION & TRAVEL 


(formerly Amazonas Spanish School) 


718 Jorge Washingt 
2nd. and 3rd. floor. Phone & fax: ( 
Mobil: (593-9) 9 702 827 P.O. ie t 
www.eduamazonas.com 


‘on and Amazonas aie: oe 


Rocafuerte,Washington Block, 
654 / 2502 461 / 2527 509 
irr 1245 QUITO - ECUADOR 


E-mail: amazonas@pi.pro.ec 
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Cultural Experience Center. @ 94!sa.and cooking lessons ACADEMIA SUPERIOR 
© Weekend trips DE ESPANOL 
” oy GRIEVE e Personalattention and support 
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info@apf-languages.com 
www.opi-languages.com Discover why we are the top Spanish school in Ecuador. 


Offer individual Spanish 
lessons with very experienced 
teachers. 

Trips every weekend, free 
internet, free salsa lessons, 
free cooking lessons and 
‘culture/history lessons. 


Greetings from the Middle 
of the World! 
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Ecuador tours 
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www. galapagos.edu.ec 
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Enchanted Expeditions 


galapagos & mainland ecuador 


* Galapagos Cruises 

¢ Jungle Expeditions 

¢ Highland Trekking 

* Birdwatching 

* Cultural and Archeological Programs 

¢ Walking Tours 

* Tourist Class Hostal: "The Orange Guest House” 


Formerly Angermeyer’s Enchanted Expeditions 


Guaranteed fixed departures for individual travelers on mainland Ecuador. 
Weekly departures to Galapagos, indigenous markets, Cotopaxi National Park (seat in car rates). 


Foch 726 y Av. Amazonas si wP-.O. Box: 17-1200599 Quito - Ecuador 
Fax: 593-2-2569956 Ph: 593-2-2569960 / 2221305 
E-mail: headoffice@enchantedexpeditions.com 
Web Site: http://www.enchantedexpeditions.com 


Iko Porani: Reinforcing the Brazilian Social 
Sector one Partnership at a Time 


By Margaree Bigler 


On any given day, the South American 
Explorers receives questions about 
volunteer agencies that advertise vol- 
unteer positions throughout South 
America and the rest of the world. 


Volunteer placed with street children with the 
organization “Obra do Berco” 


What is a volunteer agency? In South 
American Explorer terms, a volunteer 
agency is any agency or organiza- 
tion that people pay to find volunteer 
positions. The volunteer agency is a 
welcome idea for those who haven’t 
the time nor the energy to organize 
a volunteer trip halfway across the 
world on their own but with a little 
research, many find that the agency is 
a bit out of reach for them. 

The scenario usually boils down to 
something like this: our big hearted 
volunteer begins his or her search for 
volunteer work on the internet, hop- 
ing to find some job that will help 
people in one way or another. This 
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wide-eyed volunteer does the quick 
internet search and finds a few vol- 
unteer agencies that pop up, time and 
time again, offering volunteer work 
wrapped up in a nice little package 
with housing, transport and all types 
of in-country support. This sounds 
great to our would-be volunteer, and 
they can’t wait to find the price of this 
amazing offer. This is where the wide 
eyes become incredulously huge, jaws 
drop, and volunteer dreams are often 
shattered. The fact is that many vol- 
unteer agencies charge very high prices 
for organizing volunteer work, prices 
that can range from $500 to $2,300 for 
just two weeks of work. While the aims 
of these agencies are well meaning, and 
these agencies do facilitate volunteers 
who can afford to pay the fee, for the 
average do-gooder, sucha cost is not 
an option. For just this reason, SAE 
has created itsown volunteer database , 
and a recent addition is IKO PORAN. 
Iko Poran is a Brazilian civil associa- 
tion with non-profit purposes work- 
ing to strengthen networks of NGO’s 
in Brazil. Started by Luis Felipe, an 
actor turned social sector consultant, 
Iko Poran’s main objective is to fight 
against the many forms of social exclu- 
sion of marginalized Brazilian com- 
munities, “helping all the Brazilian 
community to live according to the 
patterns of a fair and equal society.” 
Through the organization’s vision of 
partnerships with other NGO’s, Iko 
Poran is leading the way to link- 
ing Brazilian NGO’s to foster greater 


Volunteer teaching beauty salon techniques with 
participants form the organization Ser Alzira de 
Aleluia. 


growth and support within Brazil. By 
creating and implementing volunteer 
projects with partner NGO’s in Rio 
de Janeiro, Iko Poran helps other 
NGO’s to grow and strengthen their 
communities. 

Some of the other goals that are 
stressed though Iko Poran is organi- 
zational transparency, low volunteer 
program fees and creating a strong 
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Volunteer-Organization partnership. 

After getting a Masters in Marketing, 
Luis Felipe started out in the Brazilian 
social sector working for a large con- 
sultancy company for development 
projects. Luis soon found that he 
wanted to be nearer to the projects on 
the ground, working closer with grass 
roots organizations, having more of a 
direct influence on the projects with 
which he was working. After doing 
a bit of research, he found that there 
were many foreign organizations at 
work in Brazil, placing volunteers in 
non-profit organizations, and charg- 
ing very high fees to do so. Noticing 
the lack of Brazilian volunteer organi- 
zations in the field, Luis felt motivated 
to create a volunteer organization of 
his own, with a large focus on helping 
NGO’s. “I realized I could do it at 
a much cheaper cost, while benefit- 
ting organizations more, if I did it in 
Brazil. Instead of just helping one 
organization, we can help many.” 

Iko Poran, like some of the volun- 
teer agencies you can find online, 
finds volunteer projects with Brazilian 
NGO’. It might sound like your 
average costly pre-packaged volun- 
teer vacation (which are great in their 
own right), but it is most definitely 
not. Iko Poran is on the cutting edge 
of non-profit development, helping 
NGO’s in any number of ways aside 
from providing volunteers. It is best 
explained by describing Iko Poran 
as an organization that exists to sup- 
port other non-profit organizations 
through marketing, partnerships and 
volunteerism. 

One way that Iko Poran achieves 
its goal is to focus on partnerships in 
its quest to help non-profit develop- 
ment in Brazil. Luis was recently 
invited to speak at the Inter-American 
Bank’s International conference on 
Latin American Social Capital, Young 
Entrepreneurs and Volunteerism, 
which took place in Lima earlier this 
year. One of Luis’ main points in his 
presentation was that partnerships in 
the third sector (non-profit sector) 
are becoming ever more necessary in 
the age of competition that we live in. 
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Since there are more and more non- 
profit organizations vying for resourc- 
es that are becoming more scarce by 
the minute, alliances are key. In the 
case of Iko Poran, partnerships between 
organizations is one goal, but another 
is to create partnerships between vol- 
unteers and organizations as well. “The 
challenge is to bring about a partner- 
ship, that satisfies the volunteer and, at 
the same time, benefits the NGO. When 
the volunteers are fululfilled, they are 
more committed and both the organiza- 
tion and the volunteer benefit .” 

There are three types of volunteer 
programs that Iko Poran runs: one day 
community tours, individual place- 
ments, and group placements. The 
one day community tour consists of 
a tour of a few community projects 
in Rio de Janeiro, with part of the 
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Volunteer and children working on a mural in Rio 
de Janeiro with the organization “se Essa Rua Fosse 


Minha”. 


proceeds going to the projects visited. 
Past volunteer projects have helped 
at-risk street children with circus and 
dance workshops, taught ways of mak- 
ing furniture frames out of recycled 
plastic bottles, and arranged for Afro 
Reggae groups to provide cultural 
and artistic education to children of 
the favelas of Rio. Teaching English, 
painting murals, and playing with 
children are other options for volun- 
teers. “Volunteers design their own 
programs,” Luis tells me, and projects 
are found according to the volun- 
teers’ abilities and time constraints. 
Volunteers really feel like they are 
part of a project when it is tailored to 


their experience and capabilities,” he 
tells me. 

Fees for individual volunteer place- 
ments are about $250, $125 of which 
covers administrative fees, support to 
find housing and pre-and-post vol- 
unteer work evaluations. The rest is 
a donation to the organization with 
which the volunteer works. The 
donation is an important part of the 
process as not only does it financially 
support the organization’s cause, but 
it covers the costs volunteers incur in 
their volunteer work. One of the most 
overlooked aspects of volunteering are 
the costs that the volunteer inadver- 
tently incurs while working. As train- 
ing takes up valuable time from the 
organization, this donation helps to 
cover those costs. 

Luis Felipe’s enthusiasm for his Iko 
Poran is hard for him to contain; it 
is contagious, in fact. The optimism 
and experience at work within the 
organization has spread to its partner 
organizations, and to the volunteers 


themselves, many of whom are still 
helping from abroad the organiza- 


tions they worked for in Rio. Iko 
Poran is taking all the right steps to 
keep volunteering costs down (for 


both volunteers and organizations) 


while maximizing value for everyone 
involved. For marginalized Brazilian 
organizations and volunteers alike, 
this means new opportunities to grow 
and develop, while gaining experience 
from cultural exchange. Should you 
want to join the experience, Iko Poran 
can be contacted via their website at 


www.ikoporan.org. 
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topicaklarcina@hotnailcom 
Quito - Ecuador 
Adress: Foch 64-256 y Amazonas 

Phone: 2224-713/2466-855 


VY a C h a n rs | overlooking the beautiful 
Napo river in the 
Ecuadorian rainforest. 


4 & 5-day L O D = Promoting responsible 
trips nome Eco-tourism. 


Vicente Solano E12-61 y Av. Oriental (Esquina) - Quito, Ecuador 
Tel: (593-2) 252-3777, Fax: (593-2) 222-0362 info@yachana.com 
www.yachana.com 
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Foch E5 -39 and Juan Leon Mera 
Quito - Ecuador 
USA & Canada : 1 800 434 8182 
Tel : 593 2 2552 505/ 2508 316 
Fax : 593 2 2220426 
email ;: admin@safari.com.ec 
www.safari.com.ec 
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bed & breakfast Grimaldo del Solar 469 - Miraflores 
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Ecotourism Society 


— 10% SAE member discount 
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Amazon Explorama Lodges 


Amazon Canopy Walkway SPECIALS 
Expiore Explorama’s Private Amazon Rainforest Reserves and 
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Picture 


The SAF is launching a new column about photography. 
Read further and it will all be clear. 


Dear SAE, 


m Paul Douglas Member #3534-DE. Even 
[eta Tye been a member for lots of years, 
erally don’t bug you too much. Now 
that the “Golden Years” approach, the dreams of 
retirement loom in my thonghee a am wanting 
to put my accumulation of 40+ years in the 
hotographic retail business to some other use 
ides faday my family. Perhaps you might 
be interested in having a photographic (film or 
digital) advice column in your esteemed publica- 
tion. Since I have traveled extensively in SA and 
other parts of the world and have lectured and 
taught photography through many educational 
institutions, I feel qualified to help those floun- 
dering in the mass of conflicting information out 
there. Iam willing to answer any and all questions 
relating to photography (totally non-commercial 
and biased only by my prejudices as having been 
there, done that). 

I presume that most SAF kind of folk take 
pictures and J stand ready, willing and able to 
assist in improving the caliber of these valuable 
images, What say? 

y home E-mail address is pemjdoug@iserve. 
net. Any of you who have inquiries of photo 
related questions, equipment, situations, sup- 

lies, storage, how, why, etc., contact me and 

ll respond as soon as expeditious. If you wish 
to publish any of these, fine, your personal peer 
review and editing for brevity is fine with me. If 
you have any sample question to send, fire when 
ready. 


‘This question has four facets. What are your 
personal interests relative to the reason you are 
oing? What are you planning to do with the 
images when you return? How much equipment 
are you willing to lug around? What are your 
image quality expectations? Are simple OK pho- 
tos good enough or are you a perfectionist? The 
old adage your papa told you still holds true: “get 
the best tools you can afford, you won't regret it”, 
Most good photo tools today can be had for less 
than $500 new, However, do not overlook the vast 
choices of great used equipment out there (seek a 
respected local specialty source if purchase adyice 
is needed, spell warranty!), you can save as much 
as ¥2 the cost of new. Learn, try and test shoot all 
equipment prior to leaving and don’t forget fresh 
batteries! I do recommend always taking a light- 
weight +/- $100 35mm point & shoot zoom lens 
camera for backup. They don’t weigh much, take 
up little room and yield decent results. 
iterests illustrations: traveling to interact 
with the indigenous population and their lives, 
video allows the sights and sounds to be docu- 
mented and would be primary, sull imaging 
would be secondary unless for print publication. 
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Going to see how many species of birds or other 
wildlife can be recorded while traveling, a 35mm 
interchangeable lens camera and long telephoto 
lenses are the primary tools; video comes in 
second place. Going or the thrill of climbing 
tall mountains and other similar dry adventures, 
a compact 35mm or digital 3mp point & shoot 
camera would be the weapon of choice {small 
size and light weight). Going to challenge white 
waters such as kayaking, canoeing, surfing, snor- 
keling, a 35mm waterproof camera would be 
the tool of choice, followed by ((gasp!)) a anee 
use underwater camera. Going as a city slicker 
exploring the teeming metropolises and their 
associated structures, a small digital point & 
shoot is innocuous and allows you to edit out the 
garbage while on the way. Going to record the 
natural scenery of many locations, a 35mm inter- 
changeable lens camera with at least | wide-angle 
lens and a medium long telephoto or medium 
zoom lens can’t be beat, with a decent 3mp digital 
3x+ optical zoom camera coming up second. 
Results expectations: wanting simple personal 
memories of just OK caliber (cheapest alternative 
$200 or less), 2 mp or less digital, point & shoot 
35mm, single use cameras or 8mm video would 
be fine. Want good average results for oad & 
personal use (medium expense $300-500), a low 
price 35mm interchangeable lens camera set, a 
-li-8 video camera or a 3 to 4 mp digital camera 
would yield fine results. For the perfectionist 
wanting really good results (most expensive $500- 
1000), a medium-high price 35mm interchange- 


able lens camera set w/2 lenses, a mini-dv or better 
video camera, or a 5+ mp digital would do the job 
admirably. Got some really big bucks burning a 
hole in your pocket? Try a medium format still 
film camera like a Bronica or Hasselblad, or a 6+ 
mp interchangeable lens Canon or Nikon digital 
camera, or a 35mm Leica camera set, the results 
are. ..well...wow! 

What are you going to do with the end results? 
Want interesting home movies ...then concentrate 
on video shooting. Want photos for the family 
album...shoot 35mm film. Want tons of images 
to store in computer files and share with others.... 
Focus on the digital still camera. Want images for 
publication....shoot 35mm film with a real quality 
camera or a digital camera of at least 6 mp resolu- 
tion. 

Size and weight are certainly a consideration. As a 
rule, the highest grades of equipment take up more 
space, cost more money end weigh more. Choose 
equipment carefully since you'll be living with it for 
the entire trip. 

The most important things to remember as a 
casual tourist or traveler (as opposed to a pro or 
semi-pro whose purpose for travel is to photograph) 
is to not inhabit the viewfinder of the camera for the 
entire excursion. Know how to properly work your 
equipment before you leave. Choose the images 
that are important, not just snap everything in sight. 
Don’t be rude to fellow travelers by holding them up 
while you snap or more importantly don’t intrude 
on the privacy of those persons you are photograph- 
ing- seek permission where appropriate. Do take an 
extra moment to pay attention to composition and 
lighting, even the most modest equipment can take 
lovely images if handled skillfully. Bring more film 
than you think you'll need, finding it in the third 
world can be expensive and unreliable. NEVER put 
film or equipment in checked luggage, homeland 
security will fry it or you may never see it again. If 
time allows, review some of your images along the 
way (have a roll processed) to insure all is working 
properly. Don’t forget the cleaning & protecting 
stuff or Murphy will come along with you. 
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www.bradt-travelguides.com 


or contact us for a catalogue 
Bradt Travel Guides 
19 High Street, Chalfont St Peter, Bucks SLO 9QE England 
Tel: +44 1753 893444 Fax: +44 1753 892333 
Email: info @ bradt-travelguides.com 
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kay, you’ve done the desert and ran 

the rapids. When you’re done patting 

yourself on the ‘ot keep in mind that 
some of the least hospitable-yet most beautiful- 
terrain lies in the rapidly-dwindling rainforests 
and jungles. Not coincidentally, jungles are found 
in some of the most exotic and alluring areas of 
the world: the tropics. Many people hold jungles 
in high regard as a premier trip destination, and 
as well they should. Jungles hold most of the 
world’s biodiversity (Peru’s Amazon alone holds 
an estimated 1,700 bird species, well over a thou- 
sand species of butterfly, and a dozen species of 
monkey). Brilliant, huge electric blue morphos 
butterflies, leaves as big as Hyundais, spontane- 
ous waterfalls, and indescribable beauty await the 
intrepid explorer willing and able to go off the 
beaten path. But before you go tromping through 
the selva, you’d better have some knowledge of 
the basics of jungle hiking. Jungle hikes require 
special consideration and forethought, and differ 
significantly from trekking in other climes. With 
the possible exception of desert, no terrain is as 
unforgiving of poor preparation as jungle. The 
law of entropy, roughly, that all organized things 
are degrading to the lowest possible state of 
energy, is in some ways speeded up in the jungle. 
In time, the jungle will find the flaws in your 
boots, in your gear, in your resolve-and use them 
to break you down. The trick is to get in long 
enough to experience what jungle has to offer 
but get out before too many things break down 
or go wrong. 

I won't cover the basics of backpacking; if 
you've never done it, the jungle is not the place 
for you to test the waters. But what follows is 
some of the specialized knowledge and gear to 
help the adventurous South American explorer in 
the tropical climes. A few rules to follow: 

1) Protect your feet. Good footwear is essen- 
tial. In drier climates, you can get away with 
fudging a bit on your boots. In the jungle, any 
hike over a few hours will require serious foot- 
wear. I use leather Technica trekking boots, with 
a Vibram sole. Get a pair that at least covers the 
ankle; if you’re traveling during the wet season, 
inés high rubber jungle boots will work, though 
the tread is poor and you'll wear down quickly 
after lifting twenty pounds of mud ankle weights 
with every step. Waterproof your boots before 
you go and after you get back. Wear two pairs of 
socks (thin liners and wool and/or synthetic out- 
ers) to reduce friction, prevent blisters, and keep 
your feet dry. Bring an extra pair of laces; they 
have lots of other uses if you don’t bust one, and 
will be invaluable in case you do. 

Bring extra hiking socks (and liners) rolled up 
in a plastic Ziplock bag. The bag will keep them 
clean and dry even if you’re caught in a torrential 


downpour. They'll feel like heaven after a hard 
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day’s grimy, sweaty hike. Stop every few hours to 
take your shoes and socks off to dry your feet and 
examine them for blisters. Trim your nails before 
you go. 

2) Protect your naughty bits. Wear loose silk 
boxers that breathe and allow piety of move- 
ment. While chafing might seem like a minor 
irritant, in the humid tropics that sore chafin 
can swell and become a debilitating problem. Silk 
works well and dries quickly, but will probably get 
ruined so use an old pair. 

3) Dress to keep cool. Wear a shirt that wicks 
sweat off you; two good brands are the Duofold 
Coolmax and the Ex Officio La Paz shirt. Jeans 
are nice because they can take rough treatment, 
but beware: that same thick cotton soaks up mois- 
ture from the humid air and can get heavy and 
uncomfortable. Army surplus fatigues are a good 
choice, but there are many places where the last 
thing you want to be mistaken for is military or 
police (see below). Otherwise, any good, wicking 
hiking pants will do- and the more pockets the 
better. Avoid shorts; they'll be cooler, but offer no 
protection against insects and thorned bushes. 

4) Prepare to get wet. Assume that atsome point 
your entire backpack might be immersed in water, 
and pack accordingly. Put everything in closeable 
(or tie-able) plastic bags and compartmentalize 
them so you can get what you need without expos- 
ing everything to the elements. It may seem like a 
lot of opening and closing bags, but it will be well 
worth it: clean and dry are rare attributes in the 
jungle, and the longer you keep your clothes and 
gear that way, the better off you are. 

5) Know where and when you are. If you 
don’t know how to use a compass on at least a 


Mini-Ma it with spare batteries 

Cytoma id, or other rehydration mix 

Plastic quart bottle, wide neck 

Plastic bags, 5-10 from quart to trash size 

Drop cloth or plastic paint tarp 

Cord or camping line (20 m / 60 ft) 

Clothespins, 6-10 (for hanging mosquito nets) 

Mosquito net 

Tent 

Brimmed hat 

Plastic rain poncho 

First aid kit with moleskin- and lots of it 

Swiss Army knife & Leatherman supertool 

Watch 

Compass 

Pills: anti-inflammatories (ibuprofen, aspirin) 
antihistamines for itchy bug bites (Benadryl); 
sleeping pills, antimalarials 

Bug repellent 

Wicking shirt 

Canteen 


ster containing safety pins, some wire, 
rubber bands, small nails, a 
acks, and fishing line 


rudimentary level, you have no business being 
in the jungle. There are very few landmarks to 
go by, and once you're under the thick canopy, 
unless you’re following a river, one direction soon 
looks a lot like all the others. Topographic maps 
are best, but can be difficult to get ahold of. For 
short hikes they may be dispensed with, but get 
the best regular map you can of the area, at least 
1:3,000,000 scale. 

Carry a watch and know when sunset is; in the 
jungle this is critical because most of the time 
you're likely to be under the jungle canopy, which 
is designed precisely to catch sunlight. Leave 
yourself at least a half hour to set up camp and 
get your bearings before it gets dark. Note that, 
in the absence of a large clearing, you can’t see 
the stars to navigate by. 

Think vertically when in the jungle; much of 
the wildlife and goings-on will be above you. 
In our day-to-day lives, most things we need 
to pay attention to are on eye level or lower: 
cars, people, animals, etc. But the jungle offers a 
whole other dimension: up. Beware of animals, 
branches, and vines above and around you. 

6) Check your gear before leaving home. 
Test your boots, tent, and essential gear before 
you go. Do not assume that your gear is still in 
great shape because it’s relatively new and been 
in storage for two seasons. The first night in the 
jungle is not the time to find out that something 
punctured your tent while it was in storage or 
your boots don’t quite fit. Binoculars will be of 
limited use to anyone except bird watchers; if you 


_ must bring them, buy a small pair with a case’ that 


fits on your belt. 
7) Do your homework and know where 


_ you’re going. Don’t be surprised and find out 


that you’re there during the rainy season, Find 


~ out what sort of terrain you'll be hiking through, 


and plan on covering about two to three miles an 
hour over typical terrain with a rough path. If you 
plan a hike lasting longer than two days and an 
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overnight, consider hiring a reputable local guide. 
Ask around at the biitele and hostels for other 
travelers’ recommendations, or check listings in 
the Let’s Go or Lonely Planet travel guides. Trail 
guides can be expensive, but good ones are well 
worth it for avoiding hassles and saving time. 
They often have good local contacts to help out 
in case of emergency and are very knowledgeable 
about the terrain, flora, and fauna. 

8) Know the dangers. For the most part, unless 
you're very lucky (or unlucky, as the case may be), 
you will likely see few large animals that pose 
any threat. True, there are dangers in the jungle: 
jaguars, wild boars, snakes, tapirs, and other such 
animals are not uncommon, but will generally go 
out of their way to avoid you. The more likely 
threat are the insects, but with sufficient precau- 
tions they won’t cause too much trouble. That 
really only leaves two serious threats; other people 
and injuries. 

As for human threats, some areas of the world 
are dangerous to trek though. In 1991 I had to 
scrap plans for a three-day hike between San 
Ignacio, Belize, and Tikal, Guatemala, because of 
political unrest. There was (and to some degree, 
still is) a civil war going on, and the area I had 
planned to hike ance was ground zero for 
clashes between guerrillas and military troops. 
In such situations, it doesn’t matter if you look 
like an apolitical gringo enjoying nature: if the 
military sees you, they'll likely assume you're a 
guerrilla and shoot you, and if the guerrillas see 
you they'll think you’re military and shoot you. 
Either way, you’re screwed. It’s best to avoid such 
areas, or, at the very least, take a guide and dress as 
nonthreatening as possible. Do not wear anything 
that could be mistaken for military or police garb. 
The 1994 Chiapas uprising near that area, led by 
masked guerrilla Subcomandante Marcos, has 
since further unsettled the region. 

Another consideration is drug traffickers, who 
commonly grow and process drugs in the jun- 
gle, away from prying police and antinarcotics 
teams. I encountered this problem in 1994 at 
G -Mirim, near the border between Brazil 
and Bolivia. A local friend and riverboat captain 
assured me that the surrounding jungle, beauti- 
ful though it was, was no place to hike though. If 
you find yourself in such an area, mind your own 
business, don’t hang around too long, and don’t 
ask questions about drugs. Do not go tromping 
off without trusted local guidance. 

Though often overlooked and less of a prob- 
lem than drug traffickers, be aware than in some 
places land mines await those who venture too 
far off the beaten path. This is especially true in 
war-torn places such as Mozambique, where the 
mines litter the countryside and hobbled natives 
are tragically common. Annually 26,000 people 
are killed or maimed by land mines, and about 
100 million mines are still buried, laying in wait. 
The formerly-disputed border area between Peru 
and Ecuador should be avoided for this reason. 
The last thing you need to do is die from losing 
a leg in the jungle, a victim of another country’s 
forgotten war. 

As for injuries, be careful where you put your 
hands and feet. Branches may be covered with 
ants, huge dead leaves may happen to cover a 
burrower’s hole big enough to swallow your leg. 
The two most vulnerable areas are your head and 
your feet, so make sure they are protected at all 
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times. Treat all medical problems immediately. 
The tropics are teeming with bacteria, and letting 
a wound go untreated is inviting infection. 


Trail Tips: * As for food, I prefer to completely 
eliminate the need to cook (and all the added prob- 
lems that brings: fuel, stove, cooking pots, etc.). You 
can easily live for a few days on granola, dried fruit, 
bread, bagels, canned meat and beans, tuna, candy, 
jerky, soups, and many other foods that require no 
heat. True, hot beans are tastier than cold ones; but 
you may feel differently after three days of carrying 
cooking gear you use only twice a day. Note that dry 
wood is rare in the jungle, so you'll have to depend 
on gas canisters for fuel if you want to cook. 

* Rain-proof your map with flexible book cover 
laminate. 

* Leave your sleeping bag at home; it’s much 
too hot, and the cushioning isn’t worth its weight. 
Instead take a cotton sleepsack (bed sheets sewn 
together); you can use dead leaves for cushion. But 
be careful you have clean leaves and don’t disturb an 
ant pile or other bugs when collecting them. 

* Know and respect your companions’ abilities 
when planning the hike. The party is only as strong 
as its weakest member, and everyone involved should 
be well prepared and take the trip seriously. Err on 
the side of safety: bring more water than you think 
you'll need, plan to hike fewer miles per day than 
you probably can. 

* Pocket hammocks are nice for relaxing, easily put 


up, and can be wrapped into a fist-sized ball. I’ve 
never been able to sleep in them, but if you can, 
more power to you. 

* Stock up on water before you go, and try to find 
out where the streams are along your route. The 
water is heavy, but of course the load gets lighter 
the farther you go. Take a hand-pump water filter 
(Luse a PUR). 

* Have at least one person in your group who 
speaks at least a little of the local language. 

* Anything loosely attached to-or hanging from- 
a backpack will likely be pulled or torn of as you 
brush past trees and thorns; keep everything com- 
pact and inside. 

Spending time in the jungle is a magical experi- 
ence, with diverse life teeming all around you. A 
few hours will give you a hint of its treasures,but 
you will get much more out of a real jungle trek of a 
day or more. With a little preparation, it needn’t be 
a grueling, dangerous experience, and you can even 
(temporarily) defy the law of entropy. 


Benjamin Radford has hiked through jungles in Belize, 
Guatemala, and Panama, as well as the Amazon basin in 
Ecuador, Bolivia, and Brazil. In between his trips to South 
America, he spends his time writing film reviews (at www. 
RadfordReviews.com) and has authored or co-authored two 
books; the latest is Media Mythmakers: How Journalists, 
Activists, and Advertisers Mislead Us (2003). 
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in terms of bird species, families, endemics 
and more. Here you'll find that Peru has 800+ 
species but only 68 families and 104 endemics 
and that 67 are endangered. If you happen to 
be a birder this is valuable information and it’s 
all here for the asking. Links for each country 
in South America will take you to the specialty 
bird for that country. What more could you 
ask? 


South American Bike Touring 

http://www.geocities.com/TheTropics/Island/6810/ 

This site might be even more useful than the 
somewhat out of date SAE Bicycle Pac. It is a 
collection of links to cycling reports and trav- 
elogues in South America. The majority seem 
to describe at least one long self supported 
cycling trip in South America and most con- 
tain an abundance of useful information about 
gradients, dangerous dogs, food, scenery and 
hazards of the route. A biker’s dream, 


Period Piece 

http://www.mnsu.edu/emuseum/prehistory/latina- 
merica/south/satable.htm| 

It’s very confusing as you travel around Latin 
America to know which archeological ruin 
predated or postdated the Inca or if the Nazca 
culture was simultaneous with the Nazca or 
much earlier than the Wari. Though worry 
no more. Click here and you can easily see 
that Chanchan was a city of the Chimu that 
flourished in the Late Intermediate. Or know 
that the Chavin culture and its magnificent 
monuments date to the Early Horizon. It’s all 
so simple when you have the right chart. 
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a deal was made. Bethania signed on and 
released the double live album Maricotinha 
Ao Vivo, recorded during live performances 
at Sao Paulo’s Directv Music Hall. The CD 
has since gone gold, with more than 120,000 
copies sold. Last year, Biscoito Fino put out 
Bethania’s Canticos Preces Stiplicas a Senhora dos 
Jardins do Céu —a devotional album dedicated 
to the blessed Virgin Mary. The label antici- 
pates a third Bethania release this year, with 
songs of Vinicius de Moraes. 

Bethania’s end of the deal was a record label 
of her own. Quitanda was formed in partner- 
ship with Biscoito Fino’s Kati Almeida Braga. 
The name comes from an interview with 
Italian architect Lina Bo Bardi (1914-1992). 
“Quitanda” is an Angolan word mean- 
ing “outdoor market”, but Bo Bardi 
(who lived in Brazil and designed 
Sao Paulo’s MASP art museum) used 
it metaphorically, saying that every- 
one should have their own quitanda 
— a space to produce and market work 
that transcends the scope of their 
regular careers. 

Quitanda’s debut release exempli- 
fies what Bo Bardi had in mind. 
Brasileirinbo (the diminutive of 
brasileiro) is personal, minimalistic, 
and it offers a refreshingly spiritual 
look at what it means to be Brazilian. 
Few of the album’s 12 tracks have 
received airplay on the radio. None 
get splashed across TV screens with 
hip-swinging samba dancers. But 
then, these weren’t Bethania’s reasons 
for recording it. 

Brasileirinbo began as an accompani- 
ment to Vozes da Purificagéo, released 
simultaneously by Quitanda last year. 
Vozes da Purificagao features a life- 
long friend of Bethania’s, 86-year-old Dona 
Edith do Prato, rendering her unique ver- 
sion of samba with rudimentary percussion 
instruments and backing vocals provided by 
the people of her community. The session 
was recorded in Bethania’s hometown, Santo 
Amaro da Puricagio, Bahia, by her cousin, 
Jota Velloso. 

What started as a “side project”, however, 
soon gained a life of its own. The three musi- 
cians who back Bethania on Brasileirinho 
became active participants in production. 
Friends of Bethania made themselves avail- 
able for recording sessions. Her brother, 
Caetano Veloso, offered songs. Bethania 
asked Chico César (who incidentally has 
his own independent label “Chita Discos”) 
to compose something for the project. He 
instead suggested a few forgotten treasures 
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from Brazil’s rich musical heritage. Four 
tracks grew into twelve. 


Bethania chose the Mario Andrade poem 
featured at the beginning of this article 
to begin Brasileirinbo, The poem, “O 
Descobrimento”, appears on the opening 
track “Salve as Folhas” - blended with a 
condomblé chant evoking an African orixd 
(pagan god); an instrumental arrangement by 
Minas Gerais group Uakti; and a call for the 
protection of plant life. 

This layering of rhyme and rhythm contin- 
ues with a previously unreleased song entitled 
“Yaya Massemba”, in which Bethania sings 
of a samba born in the hull of a slave ship. 


“The drumming of the waves on the longest 
of the evenings,” Bethania chants, “taught 
me how to sing.” Her focus on Africa, its 
religions and its transformations in Brazil, is 
further explored in “Ele E Meu Capitio” and 
“Cabocla Jurema” - the latter featuring the 
voice of legendary Brazilian singer Miticha. 

After Africa, Bethdnia descends deeper 
into the realm of Brazilian syncretism and 
offers three songs dedicated to saints: “Santa 
Anténio” by Jota Velloso, “Padroeiro do 
Brasil” featuring Tira Poeira, and “Sao Joao 
Xangé Menino”, which was written in the 
1970’s by Caetano Veloso and Gilberto Gil 
for the Doces Barbaros (a group comprised of 
Bethania, Caetano, Gil and fellow Tropicalia 
co-founder Gal Costa). 

From the realm of saints, Bethania returns 
to solid ground with two “cowboy” standards. 
“Cigarro de Paia” and “Boiadeiro”, both by 


Armando Cavalcanti and Klecius Caldas. 
These songs were part of the repertoire of 
forro pioneer Luiz Gonzaga and they take a 
lighthearted, yet deeply humanistic, look at 
daily life in Brazil’s vast heartland. Here we’re 
introduced to a cowboy who’ got it all — a 
cigarette to smoke, a horse to ride, a blanket 
to keep him warm - even a wheat-colored 
dog for company. “The only thing missing,” 
the cowboy says, “is a pretty brunette, then I 
won’t need a thing.” 

Brasileirinbo starts to wind down with 
“Sussuarana”, featuring Nana Caymmi 
- daughter of renowned samba compos- 
er Dorival Caymmi. Next, in “Senhor da 
Floresta”, Bethania pays tribute to the Tupi 
Indians (she had hoped to call her 
label Tupi, but the name was taken). 
Here we hear the tale a Tupi warrior 
in love with the beautiful daughter 
of a tribesman named Morubichaba. 
When the warrior turns up in the 
Chui River, “riddled with arrows”, 
the maiden runs up a mountain and 
falls into an abyss. But everything 
turns out fine in the afterlife. 

In “Purificar o Subaé”, brother 
Caetano’s pen offers a danceable 
protest against pollution in exchange 
for “empty progress”. After a final 
poetic interlude (this time Vinicius 
de Moraes) Brasileirinbo concludes 
on a sentimental note. “Melodia 
Sentimental” was written by Brazilian 
classical composer Villa Lobos and 
the song invites listeners to “wake up 
and see the moon that sleeps in the 
dark of the night.” It’s an apt conclu- 
sion to this dreamlike journey. 

Brasileirinho is as pleasant to listen 
to as it is fascinating to study. The 
CD is artfully designed and includes a book- 
let of images that accompany the song lyrics 
and poetic verses featured on the album. It’s 
entertainment that educates, which may be 
exactly what Bethania had in mind. What's 
next for Quitanda? Bethania hints at poetry 
— perhaps the works of Ferreira Gullar, who 
appears on Brasileirinho — or more recordings 
from the interior of Bahia. But until then 
her day-job calls. Bethania - as prolific as 
ever — is back in the studios wrapping up her 
upcoming Biscoito Fino release of Vinicius 
de Moraes songs. 


For more information on Brasileirinho and 
Quitanda, visit: www.biscoitofino.com.br. 
To purchase Brasileirinho, contact Don or 
Astrid at SAE’s New York headquarters: 
(607) 277-0488. 
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Buy 2, get 1 free! 


ph dee A Saga of Sea Tragedy 
and Sunken Treasure 
by Dave Horner 

Feel like a bit of diving for sunken treasure? 
This author uses chronicles to relate the life 
and tragic adventures of Padre Rivadeneira, 300 
years ago, who lost many mens’ lives, ships and 
treasures to the sea. Mr. Horner has located two 
of the wrecks and relates the adventure of those 


discoveries as well. 


Item #283 Members Was $16.00 NOW $10.00 
[Non-members Was $18.00 NOW $11.00] 


Sailling Among the Stars: The 
Story of Tristan Jones’ Sea Dart 
by Laurel Wagers 

This is the tale of a small sailboat, named the Sea 
Dart. It describes her birth (that is, her building) 
in 1924, her journeys over land to Lake Titicaca 


and then through Bolivia, Brazil and Argentina 
out to the Atlantic. She is still alive and well today 


and here’s the story to prove it. 


Item #282 Members Was $10.00 NOW $6.00 
[Non-members Was #110.00 NOW $7.00] 


Endurance: Shackleton’s 
Incredible Voyage 
by Alfred Lansing 

By endurance we conquer” was Shackleton’s 
family motto, and soon came to symbolize his 
adventures across the Antarctic Continent in 
1914 in search of the South Pole, as well. From 
one ordeal to the next, the crew manages to 
make their way into infamy, Their diaries have 
been used to weave together their tale. 


Item #286 Members Was $16.00 NOW $10.00 
[Non-members Was $18.00 NOW$11.00] 


Demon River Apurimac: The 
First ai act of the Upper 
Amazon Canyons 
by J. Calvin Giddings 

“The Canyon is very tortuous, the river very 
rapid and many lateral canyons on either side... 
Piles of broken rock lie against these walls,; crags 
and tower-shaped peaks are seen everywhere and 
away above them long lines of broken cliffs... We 
are minded to call this the Canyon of Desolation.” 
These, and many other thought provoking quotes, 
photos and the narration of the actual journey will 
keep you breathless. 


Item #378 Members Was $18.00 NOW $10.00 
[Non-members Was $20.00 NOW $11.00] 
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Journals of Hipolito Ruiz 
by Richard Schultes and Maria Arango 


These are the journals written between 1777 and 
1788 of one of the first european ethnobotonists 
in his journeys throughout South America, but 
mostly in Peru and Colombia. They cover topics 
relating to the landscape, weather, natural envi- 
ronment, colonial history and native cultures of 
the time. Considered progressive for his respect 
for the environment and indigenous people and 
for documenting the medicinal uses and proper- 
ties of plants, his journals have been translated and 
used by some of the most noted ethnobotonists of 
today. 355 pages. Hardcover. 


ttem #287 Members Was $22.00 NOW $14.00 
[Non-members Was $24.00 NOW $16.00] 


An Odd Odyssey 
by Glen David Short 


Have you ever wondered what it would be like 
to quit your well-paying job to backpack through 
Mexico and Central America...hike through the 
desert in search of pre-historic cave paintings in 
Baja California...be robbed twice in 24 hours... 
explore Aztec and Mayan ruins...cross the Panama 
Canal? Read An Odd Odyssey to find out! The 
author spent 5 1/2 months wandering around 
Mexico and Central America writing this descrip- 
tive compendium of history, geography and travel 
anecdotes. Adventures in the Highest Andes, the 
latest book by Ed Darack, chronicles mountain- 
eering journeys on five of South America_s highest 
mountains, including Aconcagua, Ojos del Salado, 
Cerro Pissis, Llullaillaco, and Sajama. In addition 
to engaging narrative that incorporates human 
and na history, author Ed Darack includes 
over 200 color a black and white photographs, 
a mini-guide to these mountains, and 17 custom- 
crafted, highly detailed maps of these great peaks. 


Item #183 Members Was $18.75 NOW $15.00 
[Non-members Was $19.75 NOW $16.00] 
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. Summer Adventure Tale Sale! True tales of adventure: 


Wild Winds 
by Ed Darack 

This latest book by Ed Darack, chronicles 
mountaineering journeys on five of South 
America_s highest mountains, including 
Aconcagua, Ojos del Salado, Cerro Pissis, 
Llullaillaco, and Sajama. In addition to engag- 
ing narrative that incorporates human and 
natural history, author Ed Darack includes over 
200 color and black and white photographs, a 
mini-guide to these mountains, and 17 custom- 
crafted, highly detailed maps of these great 
peaks. 


Item #202 Members Was $18.99 NOW $15.00 
[Non-members Was $19.99 NOW $16.00] 


Living Poor 
by Moritz Thomsen 

Moritz Thomsen’s classic chronicle of his 
Peace Corps stint in Ecuador. The St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch says, “Hilariously funny at times, 
grimly sad at others...with breathtaking descrip- 
tions.” Thomsen tells the story of his experi- 
ences among the native villages. Because it is 
so well-written, the book es great reading, 
no matter what your interest. Much beloved by 
countless Club members. 

Item #265 Members Was $16.95 NOW $14.00 

[Non-members Was $18.95 NOW $15.00] 
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Website: www.andeanlife.com - email: andeanlifeO1@terra.com.pe 
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INC A Bee AC AK EK AK Ak 
this unique adventure, hike in the Andes 


EXPLORERS and enjoy the pristine rainforest. 


TOUR OPERATOR E.LR.L. 
Treks:  -Authorized Inca Trail Tour Operator - Tambopata / rainforest 
-Mollepata / Salkantay ~ Pongo de Mainique 


- Ausangate Trek Cultural tours: - Machupicchu day trips 
- Choquequirao - Colca Canyon 
- Vilcabamba / Espiritu Pampa, - Lake Titicaca 


~ Cordillera Vilcanota ses ; 
- Cordillera Blanca Others: - Specialist on airfares 


Jungle Trips: - Manu Expeditions inbetween the country 
- DISCOUNT SAE MEMBERS - ~ Hotel reservations 
CALLE SUECIA N° 339 PLAZA DE ARMAS - CUSCO PERU 


TEF : + 51 84 241070 - FAX : + 51 84 239669 
Info@incaexplorers.com www.incaexplorers.com 


Learn SPANISH in a very personal and fun atmo- 
sphere. Method highly recommended and very expe- 
rienced teachers. From survival to high advanced 
level. One to one or small groups. Flexible sched- 
ules. Free salsa classes. Live with a very friendly 
family and practice your Spanish from the first day. 


‘Alternative Treks - Authorized Inca Trait Sh raion Mountain Biking 


Volunteer Work Program. 


3 locations: Cusco, Urubamba and Amantani (Lago 
Titicaca) 


Recommended by Lonely Planet, Footprint hand- 
book, Let's Go 


Calle Garcilaso 265 — Of. 6 
CUSCO - PERU 
Phone & Fax: 0051 - 84 -226928 
E-mail: info@cuscospanishschool.com 
www.cuscospanishschool.com 


TREKS & ECO ™ aI = ADVENTURES 


Tour Operator - Peru 


Plazoleta Santa Catalina 219 - Tel/Fax: 51-84-251892 


andinatravel@terra,com.pe / www, andinatravel.com 


DISCOUNT FOR SAE MEMBERS 


oe Cusco, Piru. \ ee 
f We used the jr lerivers as hp ie the rainforest and ancient eee ghann’ hee Eis 
Trails as pathways to the past if www.perurafting.com 


ie Tra lie MacupichitD / MEN NE —von.inctraltomachupicchu.com 


Head Waters of the Amazon Tambopata F River 7D/ sn eo eendCO nevi 
Meare National Park 83D/7N = Neep Lines lake Fie <I crs Lodge ee Vea = 2 Bocce 


We offer you exactly the same 
as the other Spanish schools. 


The difference is all profits from Livy 
the Spanish school pay for the aay _ 
education and food of 16 72 usco Dia del 
under-privileged children who f 
attend our school's youth program. Let your learning inspire a child! 


www.spanishcusco.com amigos@spanishcusco.com Zaguan del Cielo B-23 Cusco Pert Tel/Fax 0051 84 24 22 92 
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Bolivia - Lonely Planet 

Bolivia Handbook - Footprints 

Machu Picchu Guidebook 

Chile Handbook - Footprint 

Ecuador and the Galapagos Islands 

Cusco & the Inca Trail Handbook - Footprint 


Peru Insight Guides 

The Amazon - The Bradt Trave) Guide 

Brazil Insight Guides 

Chile & Easter Island - Lonely Planet 
Argentina - Uruguay - Paraguay - Lonely Planet 
Peru - Lonely Planet 


Mexico and Central America Footprint 
Venezuela Footprints Handbook 
Venezuela Insight Guide 

Ecuador & Galapagos - Insight Guide 


Field Guides - Natural History - Wildlife 
Birds of Colombia 

Galapagos Wildlife 

Galapagos Natural History 
Wildflowers of the Cordillera Blanca 
Birds of Ecuador (2-volume set) 

A Field Guide to the Birds of Peru 
Where to Watch Birds in Central America 
Wildlife of the Galapagos 
Birds of Venezuela 

In Amazonia - A Natural History 

Cusco and the Sacred Valley of the Incas 
“Common Birds of Amazon, Ecuador” 
Tropical Mexico: Ecotravellers’ Wildlife Guide 
Site Guide: Costa Rica Birding 

Birds of Southern SA and Antartica 
Birds and Mammals of Coastal Patagonia 
Common Birds of Amazonian Ecuador 
Field Guide to the Birds of Machu Picchu 
Neotropical Rainforest Mammals 
Ecuador and Galapagos: Ecotravellers Guide 


History and Culture 
Warriors of the Clouds 
The Conquest of the Incas 


$16.95 


$28.95 
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Lonely Planet 141 
Footprints (Alan Murphy) 
Ruth Wright 143 
Toby Green - 3rd Edition 144 
Lonely Planet 146 
Ben Box 148 
Ruth Bradley and others | 153 
Footprints | 173 
Marylee Stephenson | 220 
Ben Box & Alan Murphy 276 
Various 279 
Various 308 
Roger Harris & Peter Hutchison 380 
Edwin Taylor and Tom Murphy 
Various - Sth Exition 
Lonely Planet - 3rd edition 105 
Lonely Planet - 4th edition 114 
Ben Box & Mick Day 115 
Josh Howell 116 
Peter Frost 7 
Footprint (Peter Pallard) 136 
Paul Glassman 140 
Patrick Maher 142 
Various 5th edition 207 
Robert & Daisy Kunstaetter 222 
Lonely Planet 266 
Paul Glassman 363 
Peter Hutchinson 
Christopher P. Baker 
Ben Box/Footprint 180 
Footprints 181 
Ben Box / Footprints 183 
Mary Dempsey 184 
Various 202 
252 
256 
Steven L. Hilty & William L. Brown |) 265 
David Horwell / Pete Oxford ani 
Michael H. Jackson 377 
Helen Kolff & Adam Kolff 802 
Robert S. Ridgely y} 12 
James F. Clements & Noam Shany 
Nigel Wheatley & David Brewer 
Julian and Daniel Fitter 245 
Steven L. Hilty 246 
Hugh Raffles 247 
Fernando Salazar 248 
249 
Les Beletsky 34 
Styles and Skutch 342 
Martin R. de la Pena 343 
Graham Harris 344 
Chris Canaday & Lou Jost 345 
Barry Walker 346 
Louise H. Emmons 353 
David L. Pearson/Les Beletsky 365 
} 368 
369 
Keith Muscutt | 31 
John Hemming 372 


Peru Reader $22.95 
Apus & Incas $10.00 
Nazca Lines $12.00 
Between the Lines $37.95 


The White Rock - An Exploration of the Inca Heartland $25.95 


Brazil Reader $21.95 
Through the Brazilian Wilderness $18.95 
Argentina Reader $21.95 
Los Chachapoya $19.50 
“Machu Picchu, The Sacred Center” $15.50 
Forgotten Vilcamba $30.00 
Machu Picchu Historical Sanctuary $18.00 
Trekking and Climbing 

Peru & Bolivia - Trekking Guide $16.95 
The Andes - A trekking quide $25.95 


“Ecuador, Peru $ Bolivia - The Backpackers's Manual’ $16.95 


The Andes - A guide for climbers $35.95 
Ecuador: A Climbing Guide $15.95 
Trekking in the Patagonian Andes $16.95 
Bolivia: A Climbing Guide $15.95 
Aconcagua - A climbing guide $15.95 
Hiking/Backpacking in the Venezuelan Andes $8.00 
Chile & Argentina Trekking Guide $16.95 
Trekking in Bolivia $15.95 
Climbs of the Cordillera Blanca $23.95 
“Adventure, Fiction and Miscellaneous” 

Where There Is No Doctor $17.00 
Where Women Have No Doctor $20.00 
An Odd Odyssey $18.75 
Driving thru Latin America $22.95 
Wild Winds - Adventures in the Highest Andes $18.99 
Cordillera Huayhuash $14.00 
Tambo: Life in an Andean Villlage $15.95 
Living Poor $16.95 
In Search of Robinson Crusoe $22.95 
“Bugs, Bites & Bowels” $8.95 
Realm of the Incas $42.00 
“Calendar, Magical Machu Picchu" $6.00 
Language 

Breaking Out of Beginner's Spanish $15.95 
Platiquemos - Spanish FS! Course - one level $99.00 
Platiquemos - Spanich FS! Course -2 levels $179.00 
Platiquemos - Spanish FSI course-4 levels $369.00 
Platiquemos - Spanish FSI course - 8 levels $699.00 
FSI Portuguese course - level 1 - cassettes $225.00 
FSI Portuguese Course - level 2 - cassettes $285.00 


FSI Portuguese Course - levels 1-and 2 - cassettes $445.00 
FSI Portuguese course - levels 1 - CDs $225.00 
FSI - Spanish to Portuguese cassesttes $45.00 
FS! Spanish to Portuguese - CDs $59.00 
Berlitz Portuguese for Travellers $4.95 
Quechua Phrasebook $3.95 
Brazilian Phrasebook - Lonely Planet $4.95 
Latin America Spanish Phrasebook $6.95 
Maya for Travelers $15.95 
Spoken Maya - cassette $12.95 


“Orin Star, Carlos lv-n Degregori 
& Robin Kirk’ 

Charles Brod 

Johan Reinhard 
Anthony F. Aveni 
Hugh Thomson 
Levine 

Theodore Roosevelt 
Nouzeilles & Montaldo 
Adriana von Hagen 
John Reinhard 

Vince Lee 

Peter Frost 


Hillary Bradt and Kathy Jarvis 
John Biggar/Cathy Biggar 
Bradt - Kathy Jarvis 

John Biggar 

Yossi Brain 

Lonely Planet - 2nd Edition 
Yossi Brain 

R. J. Secor 

Forest Leighty 

Tim Burford - Sth Edition 
Yossi Brain 

David Sharman 


David Werner 

August Burns et al. 
Glen David Short 
Chris Yelland 

Ed Darack 

Adam Kolff & Jim Bartle 
Julia Meyerson 

Moritz Thomsen 
Daisuke Takahashi 
Jane Wilson - Howarth 
Max Milligan 

Wright Engineers 


Joseph J. Keenan 

Foreign Service Institute 
Foreign Service Institute 
Foreign Language Service 
Foreign Language Service 
Foreign Service Institute 
Foreign Service Institute 
Foreign Service Institute 
Foreign Service Institute 
Foreign Service Institute 
Foreign Service Institute 


Peru/Cusco 
Wayld Trek. 


Y Professional, Certified Inka Trail tosis 


~-@ Highly Recommended by SAE Members 

 Knowledgable Enigish Speaking Guides — 

# Excellent Equipment, Nutrtus Meals & Happy Porters 

© Small Groups: opax (larger by arrangement), 4/2 days 
*'Aso atteative treks coe. sees | 


Procuradores St. # 44, 


waykitrek@hotmail.com 


CASA ELENA 


Will warmly welcome you and your family with our 
comfortable commodities and fair price. All rooms 
have private bathrooms with 24 hr. hot water and 
| Cable T.V. Additionally, we offere free hot drinks 
and use of the kitchen. 

We are located just in the historical town center 
next to the SAE Club House. 


Casa Elena, calle Choquechaca 162, San Blas, 


CUSCO 


Tel/Fax (084) 241202 
E-mail: chemin @terra.com.pe 
| If you inform us of your flights arrival, we will be 
| happy to pick you up at the airport for free. 


Cusco - Peru. 


T: (61-84) 224-092 


www.waykitrek.com 


EXPLORERS INN 


TOURISM « RESEARCH « CONSERVATION 


~ We will give you a story to tell" 


NINOS HOTEL 


* 2 times nominated as one of 
the best 2% hotels in Cusco 

* Recommended by Let's Go 
Lonely Planet and others 

* Breakfast with home made 
bread in our sunny courtyard 

* All profits go to our child-aid 
projects in Cusco 


Calle Meloc 442 - Cusco 


Tel. 084-231424 ninoshotel@terra.com.pe 


CUSCO PERU 


OUR TREKS 


OUR 
EXPEDITIONS 


“INCA puis ra PERU PROMJDE AN 


UNFORGETTABLE.GLIMPSE OF THE 
ENE JUNGLE TRIPS 


us-O A pest Br. 4 


ographic 
OPS 


www.ninoshotel.com 


AD \ i. > Quality Adventure Tour Operator 


The ONLY lodge inside 
the Tambopata National Reserve 
in the Peruvian Amazon. 


safaris @amauta.rcp.net.pe 
www.explorersinn.com 


> Small groups, personalized service 
> Excellent team of professional guides 


> Officially licensed Inca Trail Operator 2003 


Inca Trail, Sakantay, Ausangate, 
Lares Valley, Choquequirao 


Choquequirao to Machupicchu, 
Vilcabamba-Espiritu Pampa to Machupicchu 


Manu Reserved and Cultural Areas, 
Puerto Maldonado, 
Tambopata-Candamo and 
Bahuaja-Sonene Reserved Areas 


River Rafting, Horse Riding, Mountain 
Climbing, Alternative Tourism programs, 
Ayahuasca Therapy, Rappelling 


enigma 


Adventure Tour Operator 


DISCOUNT FOR SAE MEMBERS 


Garcilaso 210, office 103, Cusco Peru | T: [084] 22 2155 | F: [084] 22 2153 | www.enigmaperu.com | e-mail: info@enigmaperu.com | enigma_cusco@yahoo.com 
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MANU EXPEDITIONS 2 
PERU 
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i) 
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LNJAGY NOZVWY OL SAGNV 


: 
: 


STUNLNAAGY NOZVAY OL SRONV ALTIVND 


Calle Plateros 360 Cusco - Peru / T: (51-84) 238323 / F: (51 84) 252696 
E-mail: pantiac@terra.com.pe —shttp://www.pantiacolla.com 


www. ManvExpeditions.com 
Mall Addreas: ©.0. Box GOG, Cusco, Peru 
Tet: 51-84-226671/239974 


Build a cooking stove for a 
Peruvian family 


ADV E NTURE Ss 5 Day Adventure Trek, 
visiting the highland 


Helping Peruvian families while you cipal villages in northern Peru 


We provide short duration adventure treks that help 
improve the basic living conditions of families and 
communities in Peru. 


For more information contact us at info@socioadventures.com or visit our website www.socioadventures.com 


Open 365 days a year, 7am to 11pm 15% SAE discount with card 


Miraflores 


Parque Kennedy ae Esquina José Galvez, Vtiaa', Peru 


Tel: 444-5579 


“Excellent Peruvian coffee, teas, hot chocolate, and the best homemade cakes away from home.” — Footprint Handbook, 4th edition 
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TRESPASSERS 
ON 
EASTER ISLAND 


EXPLORERS. WHALERS. SLAVERS, ADVENTURERS, MISSIONARIES, 
SCIENTISTS AND TOURISTS, FROM 1722 TO THE PRESENT TIME 


om 


SACRILEGE IN THE NAME OF SCIENCE, 1985 


HANNS EBENSTEN 
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locales in the Pacific but, due to its location, 
Rapa Nui suffered more than the others. 

Chapter 5, The Crucifix and the Dagger, 
covers the period of time when Catholic mis- 
sionaries came to save souls. Arriving in the 
midst of the social upheaval that resulted from 
the effects of the slave raids, their efforts were 
successful at first. But then they ran afoul 
of a French adventurer—a man who would 
be king—who literally drove them from the 
island. 

“The Rape of the Statues” is the title for 
Chapter 6. It deals with various outsiders who 
removed antiquities from the island, including 
some of the large statues. Most of these were 
taken away intact. The statue taken by the 
French ship, La Flore, not only had it’s head 
sawed off in order to take it on board, but 
other statues were destroyed in their search 
for one to take. Many explorers carried off 
armloads of skulls, and any small artifacts they 
could obtain. 

The annexation of the island by Chile is cov- 
ered in Chapter 7, as Ebensten describes how 
the island was acquired by Chile. 

Chapter 8 concerns the work by Katherine 
Routledge, who came to the island in 1914-15, 
and Ebensten has fun with the cast of charac- 
ters and the incidents that occurred during 
this time, including the arrival of ships of the 
German Imperial Navy. 

Chapters 9 and 10 pertain to the colo- 
nial exploitation of Easter Island. Chapter 9 
describes Ebensten’s first visit to the island at 
the age of nine years. For Rapanuiphiles, this 
is worth the price of the book. Few outsiders 
were on the island in those days and fewer 
still wrote about their impressions or what life 
was like in those restricted years. Chapter 10 
gets into the murky waters surrounding vari- 
ous attempts by Chile to make a buck off the 
island, somehow. Various failed enterprises left 
the islanders in dreadful circumstances, ruled 
over by a variety of inept and/or unscrupulous 
overseers. 

In 1937, Chile tried to sell the island to the 
Japanese and only Japan’s invasion of China 
prevented this from happening. By 1963, an 
island rebellion brought things to a head and 
when an airstrip was planned for the island, 
Chile finally realized that it might be asset as 
a link between South America and Asia. In 
1966, the island became a part of the city of 
Valparaiso (!), and islanders became citizens 
of Chile. 

Chapters 11 and 12 concern those famous or 
infamous researchers, Métraux and Heyerdahl. 
While Métraux comes off as some sort of 
mean-spirited dweeb, it is Heyerdahl that 
Ebensten has the most fun with, calling him 
an “unpleasant poseur”. 


South American Explorer 


Chapter 13, “The New Destination” traces _ An epilogue, “The View from Poike”, ends the book. Here, Ebensten discusses the problems 
METEI (the Canadian Medical Expedition), _ of today and the movement for independence. A one page Glossary ends the book. 
and the arrival of the US Air Force in 1966, Trespassers on Easter Island is a fun read, quirky and engaging. It is not a scholarly book, there 
and covers Padre Sebastian Englert and the are some errors in the text; and Ebensten’s personal experiences are indeed very personal (and 
anthropologist, William Mulloy. Tourism got not at all similar to my own experiences), but that is what makes ballgames, and books. I enjoyed 
its start at this time: it was Lars-Eric Lindblad reading this slim volume and recommend it to anyone with an interest in Easter Island. 


who had the idea of bringing tourists to the 
island via airplane. The first Lindblad tour in 
1967 found that while tents had arrived, they 
had still not been unpacked and the food sup- 
plies had not gotten there in time. All the plas- 
tic glasses and paper napkins had “Lindblad 
Travel, Rapa Nui” on them, enraging Chilean 
officials who ordered them to be destroyed 
(they should have said “Isla de Pascua”), But 
as there were no replacements, Lindblad was 
permitted to use them, just for that one time. 
Enchanted tourists made do with water short- 
ages and few comforts, but the tours were a 
great success. 

Chapters 14-15, “The Mixed Blessing of 
Tourism” and “Close Encounters” deal with 
inherent problems of tourism, the corrupt- 
ing effects on locals, and Ebensten’s personal 
stories of tourists and islanders. He relates 
tales of sexual exploits and the problems of 
tourists looking for “adventure” (i.e., sex) on a 
Polynesian island. Often they get more adven- 
ture than they bargained for. 

The final chapter, “South Sea Sacrilege” deals 
with damage resulting from castings made for 
a German exhibition; and the Japanese crane 
(“The Yellow Peril”) and its result, the resto- 
ration of Tongariki. And then, there was that 
idiotic Hollywood movie, “Rapa Nui”. 

The two fiberglass moai replicas that 
were made for an exhibit at the museum in 
Frankfurt-am-Main did considerable damage 
to two of the statues in the quarry at Rano 
Raraku (the castings ‘in process’ are shown 
on the front cover of the book). As for the 
crane, it was sent to the island from Japan and 
enabled the reconstruction of Ahu Tongariki, 
despite protests from conservationists and 
others. And it all came about because the man- 
ufacturer of the crane wanted a photograph of 
it lifting up a statue, as an advertisement for 
their company. 

The movie, “Rapa Nui”, damaged some 
of the island’s sites and totally impacted the 
entire island and its residents. The influx of 
Hollywood cash made islanders rich, by their 
lights, and nearly everyone bought a vehicle 
with their earnings. Now the island has thou- 
sands of vehicles for, basically, one road. The 
impact of Hollywood ranged from the intro- 
duction of drugs to an increase in births. And 
because the movie is so dreadful (it bombed at 
the box office), it never brought the expected 
influx of tourists. 
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Are you ready to discover and learn 
from the Amazonian Rainforest? 


mHEIGREENIPARADISE 


¥) Responsible Ecotourism 
Vi Quality and security 
¥) Knowledgeable guides 
3 3 Professional and friendly staff 
“i Fixed gueranteed departures 
Plateros 363 - Cusco - Pera 
Telf.: (51-84) 244751 
b Fax: (51-84) 251872 
TOUR OPERATOR IN TO RESERVED ZONE Email: MANUVILCA@terra.com,pe 
f AND INKA TRAIL http://www.cbc.org.pe/manuvilca! 


Expeditions 


| 10% SAEC discount 


Easter Island Foundation 
and 
The Rapa Nui Journal 


Traveling to Easter Island? 
Check us out! 


Visit our web site: 
www.islandheritage.org 


ECOLOGICAL ADVENTURES 


Come with us for a nature experience that 


will never fonget...with our many years 
of experience operating the Manu National Park 
and leaders in the market, we can offer you 
. that will exceed your expectations 


Plateros st. 356-Cusco-Perii manuadventures@terra.com.pe 
Phone-Fax +51-84-261640 


www.manuadventures.com 
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Classifieds 


Peru 
HOTELS & LODGING 


Hostal Marani: A safe & friendly place, comfortable 
rooms, private bathroom, 24 hours hot water, store- 
room, english-dutch speaking owner. You can find us 
in the centre of art, nearby Plaza San Blas and only 
3 blocks away from Plaza de Armas. Carmen Alto 
194, CUSCO TELEFAX: 084 - 249462 http://www. 
hostalmarani.com or email: info@hostalmarani.com 


Explorer’s House - Friendly and safe place with 
family atmosphere. Free breakfast, kitchen facili- 
ties, hot water 24 hours, English spoken, TV, cable 
and movies, Spanish lessons. Address: Av. Alfredo 
Leon 158, Miraflores. 15 mins walk from SAE. Only 
$5 per night. Tel. (+51-1)241.5002 E-mail: explor- 
ers_house @yahoo.com.es or go to: www.geocities. 
com/explorers_house (NOTE: underscore bw. 
Explorers and House) 


PENSION JOSE LUIS. Miraflores/Lima. Very friendly 
English speaking owners. Cozy rooms in a private 
home, located minutes away from central Miraflores. 
Cooking facilities, rooms with private bath, hot water 
24 hours, cable TV. Phone and fax available, safe 
box, luggage storage, book exchange, free internet, 
helpful information to our guests. SAE member price 
is $9/person (private room, including breakfast). SAE 
member price is $7/person (share-room, including 
breakfast) Capacity 27 rooms, 100 persons (airport 
service US$10 from one to three persons) Francisco 
de Paula Ugarriza 727, San Antonio Miraflores. 

Tel: (511) 444.1015, Fax: (511)446.7177 Email: 
hsjluis @ terra.com.pe Webpage: www.hoteljoseluis. 
com 


APARTEMENTOS MODERNOS: Situated smack 
between the beaches and the mountains, spectacu- 
lar views and comfortable furniture. 20% SAE mem- 
ber discount. Jack and Jill Tele. 123-4567 


HOSTEL DE LAS ARTES, Central Lima. Dutch 
owned, from $5,00, near SAE, airport pick-ups. Jr 
Chota 1460, Lima. Tel:511.433.0031 artes @terra. 
com.pe, Hostel de las Artes - Central Lima, Dutch 
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owned, from $5, old restored mansion, airport pick 
ups. Jr. Chota 1460, Lima. Tel (+51-1)433.0031 
http://arteswelcome.tripod.com 


APARTMENTS for Rent. Cusco. Irish owned, old 
colonial house, fully furnished, Cable TV, heating, 
kitchen, garden, 5 minute walk from main square, 
nightly or monthly rates, inquire at Paddy Flaherty’s 
Irish Pub. Calle Triunfo 124 ask for Gary. 


EXPLORERS INN, Tambopata Nature Reserve, 
Puerto Maldonado, Peru. Over 595 species of birds, 
1200+ butterflies, 149 dragonflies. For Information 
and reservations, contact Peruvian Safaris, 
Alcanfores 459, Miraflores, Lima. Tel:(511)447.8888 
Fax (511) 241.8427 http://peruviansafaris.com/ E- 
mail: safaris @ amauta.rcp.net.pe 


INTERNSHIP/VOLUNTEER 


Anybody looking for an internship? The SAE, 
Lima, now runs a successful internship program. 
Why not earn academic credits with us here in 
Peru? Combine the excitement of traveling with the 
wonder of leaning. Contact us for further details at 


limaclub @ saexplorers.org 


RESTAURANTS, BARS, ETC. 


CAFE Z Fresh coffee, hot chocolate, and tea. 
Homemade, delicious cakes and pies. Great atmo- 
sphere. Esq Jose Galvez, Miraflores. Tel: 446 5922, 


TRAVEL & TOUR SERVICES 


Arequipa — Personalized Tours available, including 
local cuisine, country tours, general travel advice as 
well as domestic / international flight / hotel bookings 


Contact English speaking Antonio Martinez at 
LR Travel. Tel: 054 246007 or 054-212916 or E-Mail: 
antoniomartinezllosa@ hotmail.com or Irviajes @ star. 
com.pe Address: Mercaderes 409 Interior 3, 
Arequipa. 


Neotropical Adventures — Customized Adventure 
Trips: climbing, trekking, overland 4x4, expedition 
support. 5% discount for SAE Members. Tel: +51-1- 
445.1286 E-mail info@neotropicalperu.com or go to 
www.neotropicaladventures.com 


Fertur Peru — Tour and travel agent in downtown 
Lima & Miraflores. Tourist information, package 
tours, international and domestic flights, excursions, 
reconfirmations. Great prices and student discounts, 
English spoken. Close to Plaza Mayor in Lima Tel: 
+51-1-427-1958 or in Miraflores near SAE, on Schell 
485. Tel: +51-1-445-1974 Web:http://ferturperu. tripod. 
com E-mail: fertur@terra.com.pe 


PANTIACOLLA TOURS, Manu National Reserve. 
Visit one of the worlds most fascinating natural 
reserves. Five, seven, and nine day tours leaving 
from Cusco almost daily. Quality guides, English 
spoken, friendly service. Email www.pantiacolla.com 
Phone (51.84)238.323 


SOCIO ADVENTURES - We get you inside a local 
Peruvian house to build a cooking stove for a family. 
Our trekking and culture adventure will give you the 


opportunity to improve the living conditions of a local 
family while you travel. info@socioadventures.com 
www.socioadventures.com 


RAINFOREST EXPEDITIONS - Manu Reserve. 
Catering to research, educational and travel groups. 
Cusco office: Turfino 350. Tel: 084.23.2772. Lima 
office: Aramburu 166 4B Tel: 01.421.83. USA Toll 
Free: 877-905-3782 www.PeruNature.com 


PEDAL PERU/MOUNTAIN BIKE ADVENTURES 
- one to 21 day mountain bike adventures in the 
Peruvian Andes and Amazon, and Bolivia. Best 
equipment/bikes, knowledgeable guides, impec- 
cable organization, and awesome routes! Huaraz 
based. Web page: www.pedalperu.com e-mail: 
pedalperu @hotmail.com U.S.A. phone 1-800-708- 
8604 


LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 


Arequipa — Learn Spanish and volunteer! Contact 
English speaking professional Antonio Martinez for 
Spanish Language Tuition and volunteer placement. Also 
available for personalized tours including local cuisine, 
city and country tours and general travel advice in Peru. 
E-mail: amartin!@terra.com.pe. Tel +51-54-212916 


CAMPING & CLIMBING GEAR: 


Altamira Trading - Camping and climbing gear, 
backpacks, sleeping bags, stoves, etc all avail- 
able. 5% Discount for SAE members. Address: Arica 
880, Miraflores, Lima, Tel. +51-1-445.1286 E-mail: 
altamira@terra.com.pe 


Ecuador 


HOTELS & LODGING 


QUITO. LA CASA SOL. (Lodging) Enjoy our hospital- 
ity and warm family environment. Central location in 
New Town, Quiet Rooms: singles, doubles, suites. 10% 
discount for SAE Members. Calama 127 & Ave. 6 de 
Diciembre. Telf: (5932) 223-0798. Fax: (5932) 222-3383, 
E-Mail: info@lacasasol.com. Web: www.lacasasol.com. 


OTAVALO. Las Palmeras Inn’s garden cottages are 

a 20 minute downhill walk to Otavalo’s markets. Each 
cottage has a private bathroom, livingrom with fireplace 
and patio with startling mountain views. Single/double 
occupancy with breakfast, $30 ($30/$40, 2003). www. 
ecuadorexplorer.com/laspalmeras. Reservations, 
palmeras @cusin.com.ec, tel: (593) 692-2607 (ITC-72) 


THE GUEST HOUSE - Strategically located between 
colonial and modern Quito, with magnificent views of 
the Andean Mountain Range. We offer fully furnished 
rooms with private bathrooms. Living room, fireplace, 
TV, telephone, equipped kitchen, inside patio, laundry 
area. Ideal for long stays. Weekly and monthly dis- 
counts. Visit our web: www,tours-unlimited.com or write 
us: marcoatm@hoy.net. Phone (24hrs) 593-22-222-564. 
Address: Julio Castro 379 y Valparaiso, Quito, Ecuador 


CASA VICTORIA ON THE BEACH AT PLAYAS. 
Tranquil village 90km from Guayaquil. Retreat for writ- 
ing and other art or self-exploration. Various types 
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of Accommodation, Private or Shared. Discount for 
SAE Members. Contact Victoria in the USA (510) 
594-9987 or Cell Phone 097-209-649 or e-mail 
bain1 @mindspring.com 


LANGUAGE 


PRIVATE SPANISH LESSONS. Recommended 
professional Spanish teacher with ten years of teach- 
ing experience. She speaks English and German. 
Reasonable prices. Contact: Lic. Mariana Gonzalez P. 
Tel: (593-2) 234-9355, Cell: *(593) 99-22-17-66. spanis 
hteachermariana@ yahoo.com or aventour@pi.pro.ec 


QUITO ANTIGUO SPANISH SCHOOL In the heart of 
the Old Town. Competitive rates. Professional staff, 
Experienced hosting families. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Venezuela 1129 Y Olmedo. Tel.: (593-2) 228-6930. 
www.geocities.com/quitoantiguo_spanishschool. 
quitoantiquo @ yahoo.es 


RUMINAHUI SPANISH SCHOOL: One-to-One les- 
sons with professionals for $5/hour in friendly atmo- 
sphere, Outings, Family Stay, Volunteer Work. www. 
tumieducacion.com. 10% discount for SAE members. 


TRAVEL & TOUR SERVICES 


www.ecuadorexplorer.com - the finest and best 
preparation for an Ecuador trip. (ITC-72) 


MOGGELY CLIMBING. Best service and price 
with certified guides. Recommended by SAE. 10% 
discount for SAE members. Tel: (592-2) 255-4984. 
www.moggely.com or www.galapagosspecialists. 
com. 


AL SAFARI TOURS. Jeeps for adventures. Custom- 
made expeditions or join one of our groups for hiking, 
camping, etc. Ecuador's biggest and best climbing 
company. Full logistical support for your own expedi- 
tions. Tel. 1-800-434-8182 or (593-2) 255-2505 or 
(593-2) 220-426. E-mail: admin @safari.com.ec. Web: 
www.safari.com.ec. 


RESTAURANTS 


LEL CAFECITO - Quito & Cuenca - Warm and inviting 
cafe/hostal. Serving breakfast, light meals, full bar and 
a selection of homemade desserts. Quito Tel: (02)223- 
4862 Cuenca Tel: (07)832-337 www.cafecito.net 


Q’ente 


Calle Garcilaso 210, office 210 B 


Cusco - Peru 


Phone: (51 84) 247836 / 238245 


Fax: (51 84) 222535 
E-mail: contact@qente.com 
www.gente.com 


ETCETERA 


The Center for the Working Girl (CENIT) needs 
volunteers and sponsor parents for working and 
street children in Quito, Ecuador. Please visit CENIT 
at www.cenitecuador.org 


Correspondant Sought: Would like to correspond 
with fellow SA travelers. Into camping, hiking, fais- 
ing, etc. Interests include Quito and Rio, Guatemala 
and Costa Rica. Lets go... trekkers. Write to: Eddie. 
PO Box 2473, San Angelo, TX 76902 


Discount 
SAE members 


5% 


TREKKING 
Inka trail to Machupicchu 


Salkantay 

Ausangate 
Choquequirao 
Vilcabamba, and more... 
RIVER RAETING 
HORSE RIDING 
CULTURAL TOURS 


LEAKN (SPAI LN ANISH 


ECUADOR - PERU - 


*ALL AGES AND ALL. LEVELS 
* HOMESTAY OPTION | 


* AFTERNOON ACTIVITIES INCLUDED 


- QUITO - ECUADOR 


“Calle José Queri 2 y Granados | 
Telf.: (593 2) 2452 84 
Fax.:(593 2) 2455822 


www. ESI ROSCHEOS- COM 


* GROUP OR PRIVATE CLASSES 


* FREE DANCE CLASSES 
* WALKING CITY TOUR 
* VOLUNTEER WORK 


CUSCO - PERU 


Av. Sol 580 
Telf.: (51-84) 243 364 
Fax.: (51-84) 225 235 


info@l 


* COLLEGE CREDITS AVAILABLE 


FAST " 
OLIVIA. 


Your open door 
to learning Spanish ! 


SUCRE - BOLIVIA 


Dalence 109 y Nicolas Ortiz 
Telefax.: (591 4) 64 60537 


tinoschoools.com 


He SSS SSS FES 5 FFF FS FSET ES FEE ERET 


Membership categories 


SINGLE RATE COUPLE RATE 
[J Regular US $80 
Contributing (1 Contributing US $125 
(] Supporting US $150 —_{] Supporting US $225 
[| Life US $750 [Life US $1,150 
[] Afterlife US $7,500 (J Afterlife US $10,000 


Subscription 1 year ($22) 2 years ($35) 

Note: Subscribers do not receive Membership dis- 
counts or use of club services. Members/subscribers 
outside the US please add US $10 (US $7 Canada) 


for magazine postage. 


Make checks payable to South American Explorers. 
You may also fax your renewal to 607-277-6122 or 
renew online at www.saexplorers.org. 


1 Sign me up for FREE monthly e-newsletter. 


Postage and Handling 


DOMESTIC ORDERS 


NOTE: Do not include membership fee or sales tax 
when calculating postage and handling using above 
table. 


When shipping to more than one address, add $3.00 
to Postage and Handling. For UPS 2nd Day, add 
$10.00 to postage. For Next Day air, add $20.00 to 
postage (continental U.S. only) Allow 7-14 days for 
delivery in the U.S. 


Foreign Orders 

If your order is to be sent outside the U.S. and you 
are paying by credit card, we will add the cost of air- 
mail. If you wish, send your order, and we will advise 
you of the total cost plus postage charges so you can 
pay by check. Foreign checks and money orders must 
be in U.S. funds drawn on a bank with a U.S. office. 


GIFT CERTIFICATES 

are available in any denomination; U.S. $10.00 mini- 
mum. Send a Gift Membership, merchandise, or free 
catalog to the person of your choice. Simply specify 
their name, address and the items you want shipped 
in the “Ship to” section at right. 
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MAPS 


Look closely at the maps on this page. Then try to get one 
from Amazon.com. You can’t! Why? Because members of South 
American Explorers handcarry these maps back from various 
secret (0.K., forget the secret) locations in South America, so 
we’re one of the very few and sometimes the only source for 


these maps in the U.S. You want a map of Yanahuanca that could 


well mean the difference between life and death when you’re 
hoofing about the Cordillera Huayhuash? Well, you better talk 
to us, not Amazon.com, not BarnesandNoble.com. Us, South 

American Explorers, your friendly U.S. map distributor. Get it? 


ID MAP NAME MEMBER/NON-MEMBER 


ARGENTINA 

411 Aconcagua Map Summit of the Americas 
412 Aconcagua Topo Map 

532 Argentina—Chile Map 1:5,000,000 

399 Argentina Insight Map—FlexiMap 

400 Argentina Road Map—1:4,000,000 

416 Argentina: Nw Provinces 

578 Patagonia y Tierra del Fuego—1:1,000,000 
402 Tierra del Fuego Map—1:750,000 

561 Valdes Peninsula 


BOLIVIA 

580 Bolivia Map ITMB—1:2,000,000 
581 Bolivia, A Travel Map—1:2,200,00 
481 Brasil Road Map ITMB—1:4,000,000 
404 Cochabamba Map Guide 

535 Cordillera Real Map—2nd edition 
408 La Paz and its Surroundings 

406 La Paz Map Guide 

405 Lake Titicaca—Copacabana 

533 Peru—Bolivia—Ecuador Map 

407 Potosi Map Guide 

409 Tiwanaku Map Guide 


BRAZIL 


536 Brazil Map 1:5,000,000 

488 Guide to Rio Map—SALE 

CHILE 

532 Argentina—Chile Map 1:5,000,000 

531 Carretera Austral Chile—1:1,000,000 

530 Chile Road Map—1: 2,250,000 

402 Tierra del Fuego Map—1:750,000 

795 Torres Del Paine Trek Map 
COLOMBIA 

534 Venezuela—Colombia—Ecuador 


ECUADOR 


583  Alausi Topo Map 

584 Canar Topo 1:50,000 

594 Cayambe topo map—1:50,000 
574 Chaucha Topo Map 

591 Chimborazo Climbing Guide 
585 Chimborazo topo 1:50,000 
586 Cotopaxi topo 1:50,000 

401 Ecuador Travel Reference Map—ITMB 
596 Galapagos Islands Map 

485 Galapagos Pocket Guide 

623 La Carolina Map—1:50,000 
588 Mulalo Topo Map—1:50,000 
579 Otavalo 

533 Peru—Bolivia—Ecuador Map 
589 Pintag 1:50,000 
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582 
534 


Quito Map—ITMB 1:12,500 
Venezuela—Colombia—Ecuador 


MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


414 
386 


660 


Central America Map—ITMB 1:1,100,000 
Guatemala Reference Map 

Honduras ITMB—1:750,000 

Mexico ITMB—1:3,300,000 

Nicaragua 


Amazonas Dept Map (Chachapoyas, Rio Mara-on) 
Ancash Dept. Map (Huaraz, Cordillera Blanca) 
Apurimac Dept. Map (Abancay, Rio Apurimac) 
Archaelogical Machu Picchu Map 

Arequipa Dept. Map (Cotahuasi, Colca Canyon) 
Ayacucho Dept. Map—1:500,00 (Rio Apurimac) 
Camino Inka—Inca Trail Map 

Carhuaz 1:100,000 Map 

Chivay (32s) Topo Map—1:100,000 

Cordillera Blanca—Llanganuco Map 
Cordillera Blanca & Huayhuash Map Guide 
Corongo (18h) Topo Map 1:100,000 

Cusco Department Map 

Cusco Tourist Guide 

Huambo Dept. Map 

Huancavelica Dept. Map (Rio Mantaro) 
Huaraz Department Map 

Huari (191) Topo Map— 1:100,000 

Inca Trail SAE Map—1:25,000 

Junin Dept. Map (Rio Tambo, Huancayo, 

La Merced) 

La Libertad Dept. Map (Trujillo) 

Lambayeque Dept. Map (Chiclayo) 

Lima City Map 

Lima Dept. Map (Barranca, Huaraz) 

Cordillera Huayhuash 

Loreto Dept. Map (Iquitos, Rio Amazonas) 
Machu Picchu topo map 

Madre de Dios Dept. Map (Manu, Rio 
Tambopata) 

Moquegua Dept. Map—1:300,000 

Nasca Lines Topo Map—1:10,000 

Ocongate (28t) Department Map—1:100,000 
Orcopampa Map—1:100,000 

Pacaypata Map—1:100,000 
Peru—Bolivia—Ecuador Map 

Peru (South) ITMB—1:1,500,000 

Peru Insight Map—Flexi Map 

Peru Road Map 

Pomabamba (18i) Topo Map—1:100,000 

Puno Department Map—1:670,000 

(Lake Titicaca) 

Recuay Topo Map 1:100,000 

Cordillera Vilcanota (Tinqui & Auzangate) Map 
Tacna Dept. Map 

Tumbes Department Map 

Urubamba (27r) Topo Map—1:100,000 
Yanahuanca Topo Map—1:100,000 


SOUTH AMERICA 


410 


_ 534 
710 
o 


Amazon Basin Map 

South America—Southern ITMB—1:2,800,000 
South America ITMB Map —1:5,000,000 
South America North—1:4,000,000 

South America North East—ITMB 1:4,000,000 
South America North West—ITMB 1:4,000,000 
South America South—1:4,000,000 

The Guianas—ITMB 1:2,000,000 


VENEZUELA 


Venezuela—Colombia—Ecuador 
Venezuela ITMB Map 1:1,750,000 
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